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Fies. 1-6.—GIRL’S WARDROBE—FOR GIRL FROM 5 TO 15 YEARS OLD.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. git Mies NEXT Pace. - 
Figs. 1 and 4.—Frencu Sacqur witn Diagonart Front, anp Rousp Over-Sxirt.—Back anpD FRonr. 
Figs. 2 and 3.—P.LeateED WAIST FASTENED BEHIND, AND TRIMMED SKirt.—Baok anp Frowt. Figs. 5 and 6.—Basque anp Apron.—Back Anp Front. 


{Cut Paper Patterns of the Girl's Wardrobe, comprising the French Sacque with Diagonal Front, Rownd Over-Skirt, Pleated Waist fastened behind, Trimmed Skirt, Basque, and Apron, for Girl from Five to Fifteen 
Years old, in eleven Sizes, from 22 to 82 Inches Bust Measure, sent by the Publishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Set. ] 
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GIRL’S WARDROBE. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS useful and comprehensive wardrobe, cut 

paper patterns of which are published, is 
copied from garments of the latest fashion, fur- 
nished us by the kindness of Messrs. Lord & 
Taylor, and comprises six articles, forming two 
complete suits, with a wrapping and a trimmed 
skirt for those who wish to dispense with over- 
skirts, graded to fit girls from five to fifteen years 
old. The pretty and girlish French sacque, with 
diagonal front, is the favorite outer garment for 
girls this season; those who prefer a straight 
front will find a line of perforations in the pat- 
tern by-which to cut it to suit their taste. The 
pleated waist is an extremely popular garment 
for girls, and may be worn either with the 
trimmed skirt without over-skirt or apron, or 
the skirt may be made plain, and worn with one 
of these adjuncts, both of which are extremely 
pretty, and of the latest style. The ue is 
an elegant model, and well suited to handsome 
materials. It has been designed in this ward- 
robe to unite patterns for a school or every-day 
suit and a dress for holiday wear, to be com- 
bined to suit the taste of the individual, and to 
furnish in one set all the models that are neces- 
sary for a girl's outfit. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


Tuts set comprises six garments — French 
sacque with diagonal front, round over-skirt, 
pleated waist fastened behind, trimmed skirt, 
basque, and apron. 

Frenow Sacque with Diaconat Front.— 
This pattern is in five pieces—two pieces for the 
front, back, sleeve, and cuff. ‘The front is cut 
in diagonal shape, with the right side overlap- 
ping the left. ‘The whole of the front is given. 
The perforations running from the armhole down, 
argl in the centre of the front, must be laid length- 
wise on the thread of the goods; great care 
should be taken to follow this direction, other- 
wise one shoulder will be cut different from the 
other. The perforations near the edge show 
where to sew on the buttons and make the but- 
ton-holes; those crosswise show where to cut for 
the pocket; the lengthwise line of perforations 
down the front will also guide those who prefer a 
straight front instead of a diagonal one, as the 
right side will then serve as a model for both 
fronts. Before cutting the goods place the notch- 
es evenly together at the top and bottom of the 
pattern, this will show how the front must go 
together. Place the longest seam of the sleeve 
to the notch in the back part of the armhole, 
and the short seam to the notch in front, and 
hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
The back is fitted with a seam down the centre. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for the perfo- 
rated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others, 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for a 
child five years old, three-quarters of a yard. 

One-sixteenth of a yard is added for every 

year. 
” Rounp Over-Sxret.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—the whole of the front, side gore, and 
back breadth. ‘The parts are notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting them together, and to show 
where to lay the pleat at the top of the back 
breadth. Place the longest straight edge of the 
back breadth on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Cut two pieces of the pattern given for 
the side gore. Put the pattern together by the 
notches, Make a deep pleat according to the 
notches at the top, turning toward the front. 
Place the two vs holes evenly together in the 
back breadth for looping the skirt. Place the 
edge of the front over the front edge of the side 
form on the left side, and trim with buttons. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
child five years old, one yard and a quarter. 

One-quarter of a yard is added for every 
year, 

Preatep Warst.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and sleeve. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting the pat- 
tern together. The perforations show where to 
baste the seams ; those in the sleeve at the top 
show the size and shape of the under part. The 
front is fitted with one dart, which must be sewed 
uv before putting on the outside. The back is 
fitted with a centre seam. The lining only is 
given, Pleat the goods, graduating in width at 
the waist, baste to the lining, and cut the same 
shape as the pattern until you reach the waist, 
where it is extended to form a pleated basque. 
The outside can be laid in pleats according to the 
age, with from five to nine side pleats on each 
side, Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others. ‘The notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn back for the hem in the back. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part of the armhole, and the shortest 
seam to the notch in the front part, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
child five years old, one yard and a quarter. 

One-eighth of a yard is added for every year. 

Tromep Sxret.—This a is in three 

ieces—front, side gore, and breadth, Only 

f of the pattern is given. Cut the front gore 
and straight breadth with the longest straight 
edges laid on the fold of the goods to avoid mak- 
ing seams. Cut two pieces of the pattern given 
for the side gore. Close the seams according to 
the notches, and gather the top of the back 
breadth. Lay two pleats in the side gore, turn- 
ing toward the front, and sew the skirt to the 
belt. Trim the skirt with three ruffles cut on 





the bias of the goods. 
allowed for seams. - 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
child five years old, one yard and a half. 
One-quarter of a yard is added for every year. 
Basque.—This .pattern is in four pieces— 
front, side back, back, and sleeve, The parts 
are notched to prevent mistakes in putting them 
together. ‘The perforations show where to baste 
the seams, and to take up the dart and cross 
basque seam ; those in the sleeve at the top show 
the size and form of the under part. Cut the 
front with the longest straight edge laid on the 
edge of the goods. The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn back for the hem. 
The front is fitted with one dart and cross basque 
seam on each side. It is cut high in the neck, 
and closes to the waist line with buttons and 
button-holes. ‘The back is adjusted to the figure 
by side forms and a centre seam. The skirt 
part forms two points in front and one on each 
side of the middle of the back. Place the lon- 
gest seam to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the perforated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
child five years old, one yard. 
One-eighth of a yard is added for every year. 
Apron.—This pattern is in two pieces—front 
and back. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Cut two pieces of the pattern given for 
the back. Join the two edges that have the sin- 
gle notch near the top. Fold the back in three 
deep side pleats, one overlapping the other, ac- 
cording to the notches at the top and bottom, 
and make a side pleat, turning toward the cen- 
tre of the front, according to the two notches at 
the top of the front gore; then join to the belt. 
The apron is open in the back up to the belt. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams, 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
child five years old, three-quarters of a yard. 
One-eighth of a yard is added for every year. 
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A quarter of an inch is 








@@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 23 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a superb double-page engrav- 
ing entitled “The Fountain ;” sketches 
illustrating Dr. SCHLIEMANN’s discov- 
eries ; a beautiful picture called “The 
Reading Lesson ;” and another install- 
ment of “THE HIGHER Lire oF ANI- 
MALS.” 

An illustrated SupPLemMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for January 30. 





Me™ Cut Paper Patterns of the new and useful 
Girl’s Wardrobe, illustrated on the first page of 
the present Number, and comprising a French 
Sacque with Diagonal Front, Round Over-Skirt, 
Pleated Waist fastened behind, Trimmed Shirt, 
Basque,and Apron, for Girl from § to 15 Years 
old, are now ready, and will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents for the complete set of Six Patterns. For 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 86. 





0 Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Evening and 
Ball Toilettes ; Sorties de Bal, or Evening Wraps ; 
Gros Grain and Cheviot Walking Suits ; Girls’ 
and Boys’ Suits; Winter Hats; Fichus of various 
kinds ; Fans, Clothes-Bags, Cushions, Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc., etc.; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





OUR MALE CRITICS. 


HILE the ill feeling between the mis- 

tresses and maids of the present gen- 
eration endures there is one class of beings 
who sit by and see it all apparently with a 
certain enjoyment—an enjoyment that par- 
takes possibly of the nature of the monkey’s 
when he used the cat’s paw to draw his 
chestnuts out of the fire ; for, getting all the 
comfort they want out of their firesides, 
they do not consider how badly the poor 
paws may be scorched that purvey it for 
them. 

The vulgar but notable saw concerning 
bachelors’ wives and old maids’ ehildren is 
just as applicable to men’s house-maids. 
They would all be very perfect things if 
they could but exist at all. For indeed, the 
old order of servants having passed away, 
we doubt if any man of the present day 
ever had a female servant at all, since we do 
not remember an instance of a man’s living 
by himself, with hired women to do the 
work, where those hired women were not 
the complete masters of the situation, now 





and then humoring him with the idea that 
he himself was, by the concoction of some 
dish that he liked to have on the table, or 
by some small sacrifice to his inclinations in 
other respects. And how could it be differ- 
ent? for what should the man know of 
any method of doing the work or ordering 
the house? Certainly next tonothing. And 
having been made aware of that after his 
first effort, and having his out-door voca- 
tion to follow and to absorb his time, he 
has simply been forced to let the in-door 
machine run itself, or, in other words, to let 
Bridget, if it happened to be Bridget, run it 
to suit herself; so that he may quite fairly 
be said to have a directress of affairs, but 
no servant at all. 

Men may have the superior mind of the 
universe—we are not inclined to dispute it 
—but they have surely directed that superi- 
or mind to other avenues than those opened 
by the habits of keeping a household well 
disciplined and well disposed, linen room 
and china closet in order, beds neat, carpets 
swept, moths repressed, store-room stocked, 
cellar fresh, and a whole interior from top 
to bottom in fit and decent array. How 
absurd, then, from those who know nothing 
about the ways in which all this is to be 
accomplished, is any criticism upon those 
ways. Ignorant, indeed, of the sacred rites 
and mysteries, men should approach them 
with some show of humility, and not with 
the flippant irreverence that dares to take 
up and dispose of the subject in a couple of 
breaths of contempt and condemnation. 

To hear most men talk of housekeeping 
one would suppose it to be a mere bit of 
child’s play that any doll was capable of 
going on with, instead of one of the great 
arts of life—as much an art of life as law- 
making or grain-growing, as preaching or 
physicking, painting or book-writing; an 
art, indeed, without which all these other 
arts would be of small account. The thor- 
ough housekeeper has a state to govern; 
she is a queen in her own domain ; her min- 
isters transmit her bidding to the remotest 
portion of her little kingdom ; her couriers 
warn her of all disobedience ; her laws are’ 
born of just necessities, and from her word 
there is no appeal—that is, when she is the 
perfect housekeeper. Where she is only 
the prime minister of her husband, who 
knows but little of the exigencies of the 
realm, occupied as he is with his personal 
pursuits, and merely guessing at the super- 
ficial methods of transacting affairs, and 
giving his orders accordingly, then there is 
no housekeeping in the case at all ; it is only 
getting along from day to day. And here 
we may say that if a woman is not fit to 
manage the internal matters of her house, 
she is fit for nothing, and never should be 
put in a house or over a house any way. 
Good housekeeping lies at the root of all the 
real ease and satisfaction in existence. A 
man may be as rich as Cresvs, and if his 
house be all at sixes and sevens he will gird 
at the discomfort of it more than he ever 
girded at poverty. Sweet sleep, fit food, 
clean clothing, pure pleasure, health and 
happiness, good temper, calm nerves, clear 
brain, and a sound physical condition gen- 
erally, all depend upon it. SHAKSPEARE 
himself could not feel all the forces of his 
imagination in fall and nimble play about 
him if sour bread, boiled tea, fried meat, and 
heavy pastry had been his portion in a 
house where confusion reigned. And as for 
us who are not SHAKSPEARES, we need the 
best that care can do for us to keep our 
brains and bodies up to the standard of en- 
joying SHAKSPEARE. It would seem, then, 
as presumptuous for ignoramuses and tyros, 
at the least, to be passing sentence upon the 
methods of a housekeeper, as for a house- 
keeper to be criticising the way in which a 
lawyer tries his tase or a physician pre- 
scribes for his patient. : 

Yet, for all that, we have never seen any 
hesitation about the criticism, and, as we 
have intimated, a large part of it is given in 
connection with the housekeeper’s manage- 
ment of her underlings. In the first place, 
command being something both instinctive 
and of long habit in the masculine ‘hature, 
we have imagined that it was rather irksome 
to our male critics to see their wives exer- 
cising power and command. Doubtless they 
are quite unconscious of this, and would 
deny it if taxed; and all we have to say is 
that we, of course, dear Sir, do not mean 
you; but just look at your next-door neigh- 
bor and you will see the point perfectly il- 
lustrated ; you will see that half his criticism 
is of his wife’s manner of directing her serv- 
ant, and is demonstrative of the way in 
which that direction nettles him. As the 
Puritans said, in their rage against the first 
psalm-books, first singing by rule, then pray- 
ing by rule, and then popery, so possibly 
these worthy creatures think it is first the 
servants, and then it may be themselves. 
They overflow with compassion for the serv- 
ants—except as regards their own shirts 
and boots and dinners—as if their wives 
and mothers and sisters were a race of op- 





pressors, and from being lovely in every oth- 
er relation in life had suddenly cropped out 
here with the spirit of malefactors; and 
they are always ready, lance in rest, to 
throw down gage for the victims of 
these op’ 4 

Why these champions of the kitchen think 
best to expend all their charity upon the 
servant-maids rather than any upon their 
wives and mothers and sisters and friends, 
why they should imagine the wrong to rest 
with the cultivated intelligence rather than 
with the barren one, or, why they should 
suppose the women that bore them, that 
were reared with them, that they have 
chosen for the partners of their lives, should 
be capable of exaction and cruelty while in 
their own bosoms so pure a spark of noble 
sympathy and pity burns, is inexplicable on 
any other theory than that hinted above. So 
inexplicable is it to one who knows the draw- 
backs of housekeeping, the ignorance, the 
stupidity, the willfulness, the sloth, which 
have to be encountered, reasoned with, 
taught, cajoled, and overcome, that one 
sometimes is tempted to believe a quality 
less lofty than sympathy, and more like a 
desire for popularity with the great army 
of the Irish arbiters of destiny, from whom 
the kitchen forces are recruited, enters into 
this warm approval and pity, this espousal 
of their battle, this reprobation and detrac- 
tion of the other side. Or is it, again, be- 
cause it is disagreeable to be perpetually 
finding fault with the maids, to be kept in 
hot water by women who will rebel, who 
will leave you, who will carry an ill word 
concerning you from house to house, while 
it is comparatively a simple piece of work 
to censure the women who are dependent on 
you, who will submit rather than rebel, who 
can not leave you, and who will endure even 
more than they have to endure before they 
would let the next house know you were 
not perfection? The trouble, these male 
critics declare, all lies with the mistresses: 
it is not the maids—poor, willing, hard-work- 
ing women!—it is the horde of mist 
who have no practical knowledge of their 
business, who are lazy, who are ignorant, 
who are the cause of all the disturbance ; 
and the way in which they reason this out 
must be through a logic known only to the 
superior male mind, and utterly inaccessible 
to the feminine. 

Now was there ever a more scandalous 
statement than this, when looked at in the 
light of truth and calmness ? 

With but slight exception, wealth has al- 
ways been rather evenly distributed in this 
country, so that until the great fortunes of 
the modern era, made through railroads and 
rise in lands, stock companies, and other 
like opportunities, there were comparative- 
ly but few families of very excessive wealth. 
Rich women, then, put side by side with the 
women of merely comfortable circumstances, 
are an exceedingly small minority. Yet they 
only can by possibility be without practical 
knowledge of the business of housekeeping, 
they only can be ignorant of its processes, 
they only can with any shadow of propriety 
be spoken of as lazy, though in our own ex- 
perience we have yet to know many lazy 
women, rich or poor, for every new posses- 
sion brings its new care. Lazy girls in 
wealthy families there may be, but they are 
not the mistresses of those families. The 
great majority of mistresses are those whom 
necessity has taught, who know how to do 
all the work of the house if need be, though 
they may not wish to do it, or may not feel 
themselves strong enough to do it. They 
have learned it from their youth up, if their 
parents were able to keep a servant; in the 
kitchen themselves to do light jobs of iron- 
ing or pastry-work, making their own beds, 
dusting the parlors, and laying the tables, 
familiar with the general course of their 
mothers’ system of procedure through the 
house; and if their parents were not able 
to keep a servant at all, then taking an even 
hand with their elders in the work in pro- 
portion to their years and strength. In our 
own acquaintance throughout those large 
country towns which make up the bulk of 
population we do not know a family where 
a servant is kept in which the daughters 
are not taught to make bread and cake and 
pies, to prepare vegetables, to roast a joint 
(whether so much is expected of them as 
a frequent performance or not), to put up 
@weetmeats in their respective seasons, to 
lay the table nicely, to iron finely, and to 
do all those main essentials of house-work 
which entitle them to consider themselves 
possessed of the knowledge concerning what 
is required in housekeeping, and how much 
they have a right to demand from the 
strength of one helping pair of hands. Ne- 
cessity, indeed, has often compelled it; for 
if these girls want to wear nice ruffled skirts, 
they can not expect the quilling of those 
ruffles to be done for them where there is 
so much else to do; if they want cake and 
tarts for their picnic baskets, they must de- 
pend on themselves to prepare them. 

The family whose daughter does not know 
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how to make bread and jelly and cake is, in 
our own observation, an exception; and you 
may be very sure that she has then some 
separate talent which it has been thought 
better worth her while to cultivate. Yet in 
spite of that talent we have imour own ac- 
quaintance noted authoresses, artists, sing- 
ers, teachers, lecturers, all of whom are famil- 
iar with the household arts, and could, if ac- 
cident or poverty rendered it necessary, carry 
on the wheels of the household machinery 
so long as their physical strength held out. 
We think, then, that the existing trouble 
between mistress and maid can not with 
any justice be charged to the ignorance of 
the mistress as to what she wants and how 
it is to be done; though her fitness to con- 
trol servants, in point of temper, may al- 
ways be as niuch subject of doubt as a man’s 
fitness, in view of the weakness of human 
nature. Vet, fit or not, we know that where 
women iive alone together trouble with serv- 
ants is scarcely known, and it is only as the 
go-vetween of the male critic who demands 
and exacts that his every want shall be 
gratified, and the servant who is refractory 
under the demand, that she finds herself in 
trouble. In short we shall express the mat- 
ter in a nutshell if we say that the largest 
share of the cause of the difficulty lies with 
nothing and nobody but the male critic 
himself 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE. 


HE illustrations of a girl's wardrobe on 
our first page, and of which cut paper pat- 
terns are published, comprise the most impor- 
tant and most stylish garments worn at present 
in the house and street by girls from five to fif- 
teen years old. The garments, which are seen 
arranged in suits in the illustrations, are capable 
of several different adjustments ; for instance, 
the dressy apron may be used as the over-skirt 
of a suit that has a pleated waist, quite as well as 
with the basque that accompanies it, while for 
slender girls the full pleated waist and long am- 
ple over-skirt may be used; or for full stout fig- 
ures the basque and single trimmed skirt may 
be worn together. ‘The French sacque is the out- 
side garment worn for warmth with any dress, 
and therefore is not necessarily accompanied by 
the long over-skirt. Mothers who have several 
girls to dress will find something in this ward- 
robe adapted to all figures and sizes, and will be 
able to give variety to the hitherto monotonous 
details of girls’ dresses. 


FRENCH SACQUE AND ROUND OVER-SKIRT. 


The French sacque is the stylish wrap for both 
small and large girls. For very small girls it 
may be lengthened to reach almost to the bot- 
tom of their dress skirts, if the mother chooses, 
but for young misses it is of the average medium 
length of similar garments worn by ladies. The 
front is cut diagonally, and though single-breast- 
ed and fastened closely about the throat, has the 
full effect of a double-breasted garment. If, 
however, this diagonal front should be objec- 
tionable for any reason, the pattern has a row 
of perforations down the middle of the front 
that will serve as a guide for making a straight 
front; in making this change an allowance for a 
hem should be made. The back is in the easy 
loose French shape, with a seam down the mid- 
die and one under each arm; it is not slashed, 
and should fit smoothly over the tournure. The 
material for such sacques is usually dark blue or 
brown cloth with a border of fur, either black 
marten, lynx, or gray squirrel, Gray and black 
cloth sacqnes are very little used. ‘The loosely 
woven tress braid and the substantial Titan 
braids are much used for trimming such wraps. 
The furnishing stores charge from $14 to $18 
for cloth jackets edged with inexpensive far. 
The handsomest garments of the kind are made 
of black velvet, and bordered with chinchilla fur. 

The over-skirt illustrated on this figure is of 
long and simple shape, with a point on the left 
side, down which a row of buttons is placed by 
way of ornament. The term round over-skirt 
is used to distinguish this from the apron over- 
skirt and prevent confusion. By way of variety, 
the point and buttons may be omitted, and the 
left side of the apron arranged to match the right 
side, Such over-skirts are edged with pleated 
or gathered ruffles to match the lower skirt, or 
else with fringe. The model is of cardinal red 
cashmere, trimmed with side pleatings and vel- 
vet buttons. As we have said above, this over- 
skirt is appropriate for either of the corsages of 
which patterns are given. 


THE PLEATED WAIST AND TRIMMED SKIRT. 

The pleated waist dress is worn on all occa- 
sions, both for house and street, for school and 
for better dress; indeed, it is the most popular 
dress of the season, because it is most becoming 
to immature girlish figures. The pattern given 
of this waist is merely the plain lining upon which 
the pleated outside is laid; if this is well fitted, 
it is an easy matter to lay on the pleats. This 
lining fastens behind, has one dart in each front, 
extends just below the belt, and is stylishly short 
on the shoulders and high in the neck; gray 
twilled muslin is used for this. The woolen ma- 
terial of the outside is then basted on in small 
pleats like tucks, and the long stitches that hold 
each pleat also attach them to the lining. The 
outside material must be long enough to extend 
below the waist and form a pleated basque, which 
is very full and becoming to girls who have small 
hips. This pleating below the belt is not lined, 
but is merely hemmed with blind stitches, The 





belt of the dress goods is then stitched on over 
the pleatings. From four to nine small pleats 
are laid in each back and front; these are turned 
toward the middle of the front, and a space on 
each side under the arms is left plain, that is, 
without any pleats. ‘The high neck has a stand- 
ing pleating of the goods doubled, and the back 
of the waist is fastened by buttons and holes. 
The sleeves are plain coat shape, trimmed with 
pleating. The shire is gored closely in front and 
back, and has a full back breadth. Skirts of 
children’s woolen dresses should always be lined, 
as this makes them stronger and warmer. ‘The 
trimming on this skirt to match the waist is side 
pleatings of the materials arranged according to 
fancy ; in the illustration there are two side pleat- 
ings, with a gathered flounce in the middle; this 
may be changed into several rows of side pleat- 
ings, while for very small girls there is a regular 
kilt skirt, like that used with the boys’ Highland 
suits. The material of the suit illustrated is 
dark brown rough-finished serge, brightened by 
pipings and cords of scarlet cashmere used on 
the edges of the bias folds that head the pleat- 
ings. The pretty plum-colored and navy blue 
cashmeres now so much worn are also made by 
this design. Some dark plaid suits are shown 
in these pleated costumes; the effect is pretty 
enough, as kilt pleats and Highland plaids go 
well together, yet solid colors, with bright con- 
trasting trimmings, are most popular for pleated 
suits this season. Irish poplins of dark stylish 
colors are made in this fashion for better dress- 
es; gray poplin with navy blue, or gray with 
chestnut brown, ave very stylish for girls’ dresses, 


BASQUE AND APRON. 


The very dressy basque shown on the next 
figure is modeled after the double-pointed front 
basque that Worth is using this season for ladies’ 
dresses, The front has but one dart, the side 
bodies are gracefully curved, and the garment is 
buttoned down the front, A pretty collar is add- 
ed, and extends down the front for trimming; a 
bow of gros grain ribbor is behind, and the edge 
of the garment is very cimply trimmed. The 
sleeves have a pleating turned each way, and a 
bias piped band. ‘The pretty little apron over- 
skirt is one of the most graceful and fashionable 
shapes. It is quite long in front, rounds upward 
on the sides, and has fanciful revers behind; 
sometimes this revers is omitted, the back is 
drawn closely together, and covered by drooping 
sash loops. The skirt pattern of the pleated 
waist suit will serve with this dress, and is 
trimmed with three lapped gathered ruffles cut 
bias. ‘The handsomest materials are now being 
made up by this model. In these days of ex- 
travagance it is not unusual to see girls of ten or 
twelve years dressed in black or blue velvet made 
by this design and bordered with chinchilla fur, 
or else the basque and apron are of camel’s-hair, 
with the sleeves and skirt of velvet or of silk of 
the same shade. Mothers who prefer to retain 
something of girlish simplicity in their daughters’ 
attire select the soft cashmeres and the plaid 
serge and camel’s-hair for such dresses. As we 
have before said, dark grave quiet colors are as 
stylish for children as for ladies, and the plaids 
used now are not the clan tartans of many brill- 
iant hues, but invisible plaids of two or three 
shades of dark brown or gray. The only real 
Scotch plaid used is the Forty-second Highland 
plaid, of mingled blue and green, and of this 
small bars are chosen. The suit illustrated with 
this basque and apron is of dark blue serge, 
trimmed with bias plaid bands of blue and green. 
The revers of the apron back shows facings of 
the plaid goods. 


FURTHER HINTS, 


Small girls under ten years of age wear quite 
short dresses that show their dark stockings al- 
must to the knee; larger girls show but an inch 
or two of the stockings above their buttoned 
boots. Dark stockings are universally worn, as 
well with white dresses as with colored ones, and 
warm woolen cashmere hose are chosen by care- 
ful mothers. ‘Those with stripes around the leg 
are used by children with small limbs, while 
those more plump choose solid blue, brown, or 
gray, to match the prevailing color of their dress- 
es; or, if the dress is white, the stockings match 
the sash. ‘The pretty little sailor dresses are still 
worn by small girls, and are as often seen in gray 
trimmed with brown, or black with scarlet, as in 
the regulation navy blue. ‘There are also pretty 
plaid dresses made with sailor blouses, or else 
with the box-pleated blouses that have three 
pleats in front and back ; the skirt of such dress- 
es is pressed in kilt pleats, and has two rows of 
cashmere of a darker shade stitched around it, 
while the front is plain and ornamented with a 
row of rosettes down the middle. 

Girls who are taught at home, and the children 
of the rich, who are attended by maids and gov- 
ernesses, wear white dresses all the year until 
they are ten years old. Mothers who send their 
little ones to Kindergartens, and their larger girls 
to crowded school-rooms, are compelled to use 
the dark dresses we have just described. The 
white dresses consist of piqué Gabrielles and yoke 
slips of tucked muslin, and are now most stylish 
when accompanied by dark brown accessories ; 
for instance, brown sash, brown stockings, long 
brown sacque, brown leggings, and either a brown 
velvet cottage bonnet, a brown felt hat, or else 
a lace cap trimmed with brown ribbon. Piqué 
dresses of the best quality come stamped in new 
designs and cut in new Gabrielle shapes, un- 
made, but ready for work, for $3 50; others 
are $3. For little boys there are jackets and 
kilt skirts, or else the three-pleated blouse with 
waist and skirt in one, confined by a belt. 

It is impossible to account for the caprice that 
arrays children in dark sombre colors, but it ex- 
ists, and is so general that bright red or blue or 
gay plaid dresses are as seldom seen on city chil- 
dren as on their mammas, Girls’ dress-makers 





provide elegant costumes of brown velvet, trim- 
med with gray ostrich feather bands, and a hat 
to match, or of blue-purple velvet with chinchilla 
borders. The round hats are made of the velvet 
of the dress, and have brims turned straight up 
in front, covered with shirred silk of a pale shade, 
and ornamented with pink roses. Imported 
dresses for children differ very much from those 
made here at the large furnishing houses, and it 
is a new fancy that leads mothers to copy these 
foreign dresses for the little women. A French 
fashion at present buttons girls’ dresses down the 
entire front from top to toe; others have the 
elaborate shirred tabliers that ladies wear only in 
full dress. Felt hats, either gray or brown, are 
worn to school and for general use. Gray and 
— is a fashionable combination with young 
girls. 

Kid gloves from infants’ to misses’ sizes are 
now imported either with stitching on the back 
or in the plain fashion preferred by stylish ladies. 
French cloth gloves for children are perfectly 
fashioned and finished. The Germans imitate 
these very well for 40 cents a pair, while the 
French gloves cost 70 cents. English cloth 
gloves are most substantially made, and cost 
from 25 to 80 cents. 

Tiny English collars of linen, with embroidery 
in the turned-over points, and cuffs to match, are 
shown for girls. ‘These, however, are old-wom- 
anish, and not nearly as becoming as gathered or 
pleated frills of sheer white muslin. 

Seal-skin jacket, with hat and muff, brown vel- 
vet leggings buttoned up above the knee, and a 
glimpse of the white skirt below the fur sacque, 
is a Fifth Avenue costume for girls of eight to 
ten years. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Lorp & Taxytor; ARNoLp, ConsTa- 
BLE, & Co.; and A. T. Stewart & Co. ; and 
Madame L, Turn. 








PERSONAL. 


In the memoirs of the Prince Consort, just 
published, may be found here and there an inci- 
dent or anecdote that lifts it from the decent 
dullness that pervades most of its pages. With 
the Duke of Wellington the Queen seems al- 
ways to have been on affectionate terms, perhaps 
because he took her part in the controversy 
about the Prince’s position. ‘‘Let the Queen 
put the Prince where she likes,’’ he said, ‘and 
settle it herself; that is the best way.’’ An an- 
ecdote is told which shows that the Duke had 
not much respect for the traditions of court eti- 
quette when they conflicted with the dictates 
of common-sense. The late Lord ALBEMARLE, 
when Master of the Horse, was very sensitive 
about his right in that capacity to sit in the 
sovereign’s carri on state occasions. ‘The 
Queen,” said the Duke, when asked his opinion, 
“can make Lord ALBEMARLE sit on the top of 
the coach, under the coach, behind the coach, or 
wherever else her Majesty pleases.” 

—Mr. 8. R. Puriuips, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has received the following letter from 
Joun Brieut, dated December 8, 1874: 

“T have received the memorial volume of our la- 
mented friend Cuaries Sumner which you have kind- 
ly sent me. I value it very much as a proof of the 
estimate formed of him by his personal friends, and 
by those whom for so many years he represented in 
the Senate of the United States. I hope your country 
may always produce and possess statesmen as noble 
in aim and as pure in character as the great Senator, 
whose loss is so much regretted.” 

—The late SerH Apams, of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts bequeathed $850,000 for a ‘“‘nerving 
hospital ;’’ but the will stipulated that insane pa- 
tients should not be admitted; only persons de- 
bilitated and nervous.’’ Didn’t know there were 
so many ‘‘ Yenghees” with nerves. Most peo- 
ple in New England haven’t any. They only 
have ‘“ views.” 

—Mr. W. R. Hervey, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has in his possession what is probably the only 
elaborate public speech of Henry Cuay that he 
ever wrote out and memorized before delivery. 
It fills twenty-five pages of letter-paper. The 
only reason why this one was committed to pa- 
per with such care was that it contained a fore- 
oe of the platform upon which he pro- 

osed going before the country as a candidate 
for the Presidency at the next election. The 
manuscript was committed to Mr. Hervey’s 
hands to be printed in the Lexington Jntelligen- 
cer, Which newspaper he was then publishing in 
the interest of the CLay party. 

—The King of Siam is putting in a little bid 
for popularity, and, for a heathen, _s a 
pretty good point. Of his own notion he has 
followed the example of Father ABRAHAM, and 
issued a proclamation abolishing slavery. All 
children born in Siam after April 12, 1868, are 
to become free at their twenty-first year. The 
wretches who came in earlier are not to be 
counted out just yet, but the potentate has in- 
timated his intention of doing something for 
them by-and-by. 

—Count JAUBERT, who recently died, once at- 
tacked Marshal Sovutt with a number of epi- 
grams, and the marshal, —— him at a court 
reception, turned his back on him just as the 
count was coming forward to speak to him, and 
this in the presence of thirty people. ‘* Mon- 
sieur le maréchal,”’ said JAUBERT, quietly, “I 
have been told that you consider me one of your 
enemies. I see with pleasure that it is not so.”’ 
‘“*Why not, Sir?” said Sout. ‘ Because,” said 
JAUBERT, “you are not in the habit of turning 
ue back on the enemy.”” The marshal held out 

is hand, and the count’s success was complete. 

—The King of the Belgians, animated by a 
laudable desire to encourage literature, has 
founded from his private fortune a prize of 
$5000 to be given annually for the best work on 
historical, commercial, or artistic subjects. Once 
in four years foreign authors will be allowed to 
compete with native writers, which leads us 
to conclude that the $5000 will, as a matter of 
course, be remitted at the proper time to the 
United States. 

—Dr. Bork, the chief physician of the im- 

erial family of Russia, is the first Russian who 
iS attained that position. Heretofore the prin- 
cipal medicos of that court have been Germans ; 
but ALEXANDER, good man, wonderingly asked 
whether in al! his dominions not one native 
physician of high merit was to be found, and 





this led to the discovery of Borxry, who is a 
Russian of the Russians. Born in Moscow, the 
son of a Moscow merchant, educated at the Mos- 
cow University, he owes every thing to Russia. 
For that reason the Emperor determined to give 
him a chance, and without delay commanded 
him to visit the Empress, and pronounce an 
opinion on her malady. Dr. BorKry wished, in 
the first place, to auscultate his illustrious pa- 
tient. But when he begged her Majesty to re- 
move a fur jacket, which in these too frequent 
interviews with her physicians she had habitu- 
ally worn, he was met by a stern imperial stare. 
BorkIn bowed, retired, and hastening to the Em- 
peror, informed him of his inability to proceed 
with the case unless he was allowed to treat the 
Empress as he would treat any other woman. 
The Emferor at once assented to the Russian 
doctor’s view, and learned to his astonishment 
that the court physicians who had hitherto at- 
tended her Majesty—more courtly than scien- 
titic—had auscultated her, or pretended to aus- 
eultate her, with her jacket on! Indeed, it was 
not until the Emperor ALEXANDER had urged 
upon his wife the necessity of her remembering 
that she also was a woman, with lungs, larynx, 
and bronchial tubes like other women, that she 
consented to uncover her chest and throat. The 
end of it was that Borkin, a man both of char- 
acter and of skill, was found to understand the 
Empress’s malady better than any one, and now 
not only attends her at St. Petersburg, but ac- 
companies her on her travels, and is with her 
every where. Indeed, the health of the whole 
imperial family may be said to be in Dr. Bor- 
KIN's hands; and though he is now at Mentone 
with the Empress, he would soon be at St. Pe- 
tersburg with the Emperor were his Majesty to 
be attacked with any serious illness. 

—General BUTLER tells of a civil service can- 
didate writing against the question, ‘‘ What is 
the distance of the sun from the earth?”’ that he 
ecouldn’t tell the exact distance, but he didn’t 
think it was near enough to interfere with his 
duties of Post-office clerk.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Haxwoop, of Trinity Church, 
New Haven, must be a good man, else why 
should one of his lady parishioners, Miss H1LL- 
HOUSE, have made him a Christmas present of 

25,000 ? 

—‘* Wilt thou, Georeg, have this James for 
thy wedded wife?’ sounds odd, but it is what 
the rector said who married Captain GrorGEe 
WHEELER and Miss “ Jimmie”’ BLarr at Wash- 
ington recently. The bride’s father was Com- 
mander JAMES BLaIR, of the United States navy, 
who died suddenly a few weeks before her birth, 
and she was christened James, though she has 
always been called “‘ Jimmrz.”’ 

—Mr. A. Bronson ALCOTT was once expound- 
ing his theory of the sin of eating flesh, and said, 
‘*A man who eats pork becomes a little swinish 
does he not? and fhe eats mutton he is inclined 
to be sheepish.” ‘‘ Perhaps so,’’ replied Dr. 
JaMES WALKER; “but I have noticed that men 
who live on vegetables are apt to be—rather— 
small—potatoes.”’ 

—The Figaro is mighty .> Paris, and its editor, 
M. VILLEMESSANT, prevails. Recently the man- 
ager of the French Opera had u2en put into great 
difficulty by the refusal of Nrtsson to sing only 
yart of an opera on the opening night of the new 
building. hereon the great VILLEML?sANT tele- 

raphed to her, saying, ‘‘ Do this for nv sake.’” 
Nixsson telegraphed back, ‘ Well, for yo. r sake 
I will.’ The colossal VILLEMESSANT the~eon 
wrote to the manager of the opera, ‘* You sev. I 
have got you out of a big scrape. All I ask of 
you is to allow the subscribers to Figaro to in- 
spect the Opera fully lighted up before it is 
opened.’’ The manager of the opera replied, 
“Generous man—any thing you like—by all 
means. All your subscribers will ha-e the run 
of the Opera, fully lighted up, for four hours. 
I'll pay the gas bill.” 

—The late Rorus CHoarTe has been the sub- 
ject of a recent lecture in Boston, in which he 
was described as ‘‘a lawyer ranking among the 
highest, as an advocate second only to Lord 
ERsSKINE, whom he far surpassed in scholarship. 
No one would dispute the claims of CHOATE to 

reatness. Mr. EVERETT said of Cuoare, after 

is death in 1859, that with such endowments as 
he possessed he could fill no second place. No 
speaker of his time so took all men captive, so 
magnetized and compelled their worship, so in- 
formed and animated them with the ardent love 
of learning, as RurusCHoate. No gifted, high- 
placed personage ever lived in any community 
who had more reverence and affection from the 
younger men of his time than he. There was 
about him habitually that diffusive love and 
tenderness which make idolatry possible, even 
among one’s contemporaries. e called people 
by their Christian names. He taught the bar of 
Massachusetts to be hospitable to each other, for 
he made good temper contagious and incivility 
out of date. In the interlocutory conduct of a 
case no interpreter of the law ever surpassed him 
in that graciousness and observance which so be- 
come and exalt a superior, and he kept forever 
burnished and bright all the sacred weapons of 
the law.”’ 

—The home of Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
at Hartford, is a plain country residence with- 
out, but elegantly fitted up within, and hung 
with costly paintings and engravings brought 
from over the sea. In one room are five differ- 
ent pictures of the Madonna, all of rare merit, 
and beyond price. One curious old engraving 
of the carpenter JosEPH at work at his bench, 
while Mary and her son are looking on, is a 
copy of a picture formerly owned by the Duke 
of Newcastle, but destroyed by the carelessness 
of a servant. The duke wrote a very humble 
autograph note to Mrs. Stowe begging permis- 
sion to have a copy of her engraving taken for 
him. The house is more than full of costly bric- 
a-brac. In the hall is the cabinet containing 
the memorial address presented to Mrs. StowEz 
by the friends of freedom who congratulated her 
on her first visit abroad. Those immense vol- 
umes are filled with autograph names, beginning 
with the nobility and ending with commoners. 
At some future day those valuable works will 
belong to the public. There are about forty 
volumes. The professor and wife spend little 
more for their personal needs than they ever 
did. They are absorbed in their own work. 
The old gentleman ambles about like some an- 
cient farmer, toddling and grim. Mrs. Stowe is 
in a perpetual reverie about her characters, and 
though she cordially invites her friends and rela- 
tives to go and see her, she is very likely to be 
unconscious of their existence until they get up 
to leave. 
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Fig. 1.—MicNArpDISE AND CrocHET’ 


Fig, 2.—Micnarpise anp Crocuet 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Insertions for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuess insertions are worked with dif- 
ferent kinds of mignardise and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 80. For the inser- 
tion shown by Fig. 1 use mignardise 
which is furnished on both sides with 
fourfold loops fastened on single loops. 
On each side of the mignardise crochet 
four rounds as follows: Ist round.— 
* Fasten together with 1 sc. (single 
crochet) the last one of the first four 
loops and the first one of the following 
four loops, twice alternately 1 ch. (chain 
stitch) and 1 se. on the next loop, then : : = ; = 14 => ~ 
1 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round. ' wa - a 5 <_ — 
— x 2 de. (double crochet) on the sin- : ; 
gle ch. between the 2 sc. worked on the 
middle two loops of the next fourfold 
loop in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. 


on the single ch. between the 2 sc. 
worked on the middle two of the next 
four loops, turn the work, 4 ch., four 
times alternately 1 de. on the 3 ch. of 
this round which were worked previous- 
ly, 1 ch., then 1 de. on the same 3 ch. on 
which 4 de. have already been worked, 
turn the work, 6 ch., 1 de. on the 
second following single ch. between 
the 5 de. worked previously, 3 ch., 

1 de. on the second following single 

ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the fourth of the 

4 ch. worked previously, and repeat 

from *. 8d round.—Always alter- 

nately 2 sc. on the ch, on the ex- 

tremity of the next point in the pre- 

ceding round,7ch. 4th round.—Al- 

ways alternately 1 de. on the next st. 
(stitch) in the preceding round, 2 ch., 
and pass over 2 st. 

For the insertion shown by Fig. 2 use 
mignardise furnished on one side with 
single loops and on the other side with 
fivefold loops fastened on single loops. 








Fig. 2.—Lapy's Crocuet SLeEveiess 
MeDALLIon For Sora-PiLLows, ETc.—Raisep, ApriicaTIon, SATIN, AND HaLF-PoLKa Stitcu EMBROIDERY. JAOKET.—FRont.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Lapy's Crocuer Steeveress 
JackET.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 





























Fig. 1.—Green Tar.atan Fig. 2.—Wuutte Toitte Batt Dress. Figs. 3 and 4.—Gros Grain anp Satin Batt’ Dress.—Back anp Front. Fig. 5.—Povtr pe Sore anp SILk 
Batu Dress. Gauze Batt Dress. 
Figs. 1-5.—BALL DRESSES. 
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brown worsted braid, fur fringe, and a fur border. 
Hat of velvet, bordered with fur and trimmed 
with an ostrich feather and a gauze veil. 

Fig. 2.—Cueviot anp CLoru Skatine Suit. 
The skirt of gray Cheviot is trimmed with kilt- 
pleated ruffles of the material, strips of fur, and 
folds of black velvet. ‘The over-skirt and basque 
are of black cloth. The trimming consists of 
fur borders and cord. Velvet hat, trimmed with 
a fur border and feathers. 

Fig. 3. — Empress Crotn Satine Svit. 
This suit is made of steel blue empress cloth, 
and consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque. 
he skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a wide 
kilt-pleated flounce of the material. The trim- 
ming for the over-skirt and basque consists of 
velours ruffles and folds of steel blue velvet. Fur 
muff and boa. Felt hat, trimmed with gros 
grain and an ostrich feather. 


Medallion for Sofa-Pillows, etc.—Raised, Appli- 
cation, and Satin and Half-polka Stitch 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 76. 

Tur foundation of this medallion is of white cloth. 
Cut the flowers for the raised parts of white, blue, and 
red cloth, and the leaves of green cloth, sew them on 
the foundation as shown by the illustration, and join 
them with stems and vines, which are worked part! 
in half-polka and partly in herring-bone stitch wit 
green and brown silk. The calixes of the flowers are 
worked in satin stitch with ag silk, and the stamens 
in knotted stitch with yellow silk. The spikes are 
worked with yellow silk in chain stitch. is is the 
design for the sofa-pillows published in the last num- 
ber of the Bazar. 


Ball Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 


See illustration on page 76. 


Fig. 1.—Green Tarvatan Bart Derss. The trim- 
ming for this dress consists of puffs and ruffles of 
tarlatan, folds, rolls, pleatings, bows, and rosettes of 
green gros grain and white lace. Head-dress of lace 
and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Warre Trorir Bart Dress. The skirt of 
this dress is trimmed with ruffles of tulle and with 
folde of white gros grain. The over-skirt and waist 
are trimmed with white lace and ruches of gros grain. 
Pink roses in the bair. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Gros Grary ann Satry Batt Dress. 
The skirt is made of rose-colored and white striped 
gros grain. The train, which is hooked on, and the 
waist are of rose-colored satin. The waist is trimmed 
with puffs of white silk tulle and with bretelles and 
folds of white gros in, which are ornamented with 
embroidery. Sash of rose-colored satin ribbon. Head- 
Gress of ribbons and lace. 

Fig. 5.—Povtt pe Soir ann Srix Garze Bau Deess. 
This dress of pink poult de soie is trimmed with ruf- 
fies and folds of the material, white lace, and with 

uffs and a fold of silk gauze of the same color. The 

old is ornamented with embroidery. Pink roses in 
the hair and on the dress. 


Lady’s Crochet Sleeveless Jacket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 76. 


Tas jacket is worked with brown zephyr worsted 
in Afghan stitch, and is finished on the edge with a 
border worked in dot crochet stitch with gray chin- 
chilla worsted. Begin the jacket on the under edge 
in the middle of the back, having first worked a ch. 
(chain stitch) foundation of 100 st. (stitch) for the 
widening at the left side of the under edge. In con- 
nection with this work a foundation of 20 st. for the 
first pr. (pattern row). Each pr. consists of two rounds 
—one round going forward in which the st. are taken 
up, and one round going back in which the st. are casi 
o Work the back and fronts in connection to the 
armholes, and from there on work each part separate- 
ly. In order to shape the jacket widen and narrow on 
the outer edges and in the middle of the work. The 
widening at the left side of the outer edge is done 
on the st. of the ch. foundation made at the beginnin 
of the work, always taking up the so number o 
st. for the widening from these ch. in the first round 
of the respective pr. In the first pr. pay no attention 
to the foundation st. designed for the widening. For 
the widening at the — side of the work always at 
the end of a pr. work the requisite number of ch., and 
from these take up 1 st. each in the next round. For 
the widening in the middle of the work, in the ist 
round of a pr., take up the extra st., each from a hori- 
zontal chain stitch between two vertical veins, For 
the narrowing in the middle of the work, in the 2d 
round of the pr., work off 2 st. together in 1 st., and 
in the following round take up 1 st. only from these 
2st. For the narrowing on the outer edges pay no at- 
tention to the st., which are to be narrowed at both 
sides of the work. The number of pr. in which the 
back and fronts are worked in connection is thirty- 
nine, inclusive of the ue, and in these pr. widen 
and narrow as follows: The widening on the outer 


in 
ese pr. widen 6 at. on each side, 


the fifth pr. narrow 4 st. 
side of the middle 37 st., and the re- 


the pr. 
be eigh 


thirteenth Pts and is done once on each 
; this widening at the same 

time simulates the seams of the back and side forma. 
In every following one of the next 30 pr. always widen 
1 st. at the same point, but the number of st. between 
these two be yo increased  d two in every fol- 
lowing pr. The widening under the armholes, which 
at the same time simulates the seams of the side forms 
and fronts, is begun in the 18th Pr 16 st. before and 
16 st. after the middle two widen ngs in the back, and 
we in — — followin; Fr. iY ig 2 be | 

pr. ve, always at the same point, 16 st. before 
and 16 st. after the two widenings in the middie. The 
widening for the darts in the fronts is n in the 
18th pr., and is done always between the 13th and 14th 
st. and between the 18th and 19th st. after the n- 
and between the 19th and 18th st. and the i4th 

= 18th - Paypmons the ~~ SLT pr.; this pte 
repeated in every second following pr. to the 86th, 
inclusive, always at the same point, but the number 
of st. before the first and second widening at the be- 
of the pr., and after the first and second 
at the end of the pr., is increased by 1 st. 
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the armholes. Besides this, button-holes should be 
worked on the front edge of the right front. In the 
20th, Sist, 42d, 53d, and 64th pr., 2 st. from the edge, 
work one button-hole each, as follows: In the first 
round of the pr., at the corresponding point, instead 
of taking up loops from 8 st. there, always work 3 sc. 
(single crochet) on these st., and in the 2d round of the 
pr., above these sc., work 8 ch., from which the st. are 
taken up in the following round. On both sides of 
the back narrow 8 st. each in the 41st, 42d, 43d, and 
44th pr. for the armholes. In the 45th, 46th, 47th, 
48th, 49th, Sist, 53d and 55th pr. widen 1 st. each on 
the armholes, and from the 56th to 70th pr. always 
alternately narrow 8 st. on each side of one pr. and 2 
st. on each side of the following pr. for the shoulders. 
Join the back and fronts on the shoulders from the 
wrong side, and finish the armholes with one round 
of sc., and the neck with one round worked as follows : 
Always alternately 1 ch., 1 dc. (double crochet) on the 
second following st. The border in dot crochet stitch 
which trims the outer edge is worked with gray chin- 
chilla worsted in connection with the jacket on the 
under edge and on the armholes; on the front edge 
and on the neck the border lies on the jacket, and 
worked separately on a ch. foundation of the requi- 
site length. It is worked in rounds, as follows: ist 
round.—1 sc. on each st, 2d round.—Always alter- 
nately work 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the next 
st. in the preceding round, then take up a loop from 
the upper two veins of the next st., on this loop cro- 
chet 4 ch., take up one loop from the back vein of the 
same st. in the p ing round from which the first 
loop was taken up, and work off thie loop together 
with the 2 st. on the needle. 8d-5th rounds.—Like the 
2d round, but the dots should come transposed. 6th 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the upper two 
veins of the next st. in the preceding round, 1 picot 
(consisting of 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
pass over 1 st. For the border om the front edge 
and the neck, which is sewed on the jacket, work on 
the other side on the foundation st. one round more 
like the 6th round, always fastening together one 
foundation st. of the border and one e st. of the 
jacket. This round is also continued on the left front 
edge of the jacket, which is then furnished with the 
requisite number of buttons. Two buttons set on the 
bottom of the waist in the back complete the trim- 
ming for the jacket. 





CONCERNING UMBRELLAS. 


‘<1’LL wager the best box of cigars in the city.” 
** Done.” 

This short dialogue took place between two 
young men as they rushed breathlessly down 
two flights of stairs, and, seizing hats and um- 
brellas, issued from the door of a fashionable 
boarding-house on Street, New York city. 
A young lady was just stepping upon a horse- 
car before the door, and both hurried toward it. 
The car passed on, leaving the two lines of aris- 
tocratic houses that composed the street wrapped 
in the mists of the rainy afternoon. 

That evening a young lady entered the dining- 
room of one of these aristocratic houses, and on 
being chidden for lateness, rejoined, pettishly, 

“TI couldn't help it, mamma. I've been so 
unfortunate to-day. I declare I could cry!” 

‘*Why, how? What do you mean?” 

‘**In the first place, I left my purse on my toi- 
lette-table, I was in such a hurry to catch that 
car. I stuffed the bank check into my glove for 
safety. I went to the bank and got it cashed— 
fifty dollars, you know—and it occurred to me 
the money wouldn’t be safe in my cloak pocket, 
so I unscrewed the top of the handle of my um- 
brella and put the bills in that hollow within the 
broad part. Then I went to the photographer's 
and got my proofs, and, for want of a better 
place, I foolishly put those in the hollow too. 
Well, it rained in torrents, and two young gen- 
tlemen were following me. You needn’t look 
shocked, mamma—they were, though they did it 
very unobtrusively. I’ve seen both of them be- 
fore, and I believe they room opposite. At any 
rate, they got on the car that I did, this noon, 
and they got on the one I came home in. One 
of them sat next me, and the other near the door 
on the opposite side, and if I turned my eyes 
any where but straight forward, I was sure to 
receive a glance of admiration.” 

** We'll dispense with that part of it, Mary.” 

**No, we can’t, mamma,” was the demure re- 
sponse, ‘‘ for my confusion, and the fact of my 
umbrella’s dripping all over my dress, caused the 
catastrophe. I had to set the umbrella aside a 
little, you see, and when I got up to leave the 
car, both those young men rushed for the door. 
It was really comical, mamma. _I was no sooner 
outside the car than two umbrellas met over my 
head, and there stood the two young gentlemen, 
both quite determined to escort me to the house 
door. I never wanted to laugh so much; but I 
didn’t laugh. I thanked them with a very dig- 
nified bow—one apiece—and then producing my 
own umbrella from the folds of my water-proof, 
opened that, and walked off. Mamma,” contin- 
ued the speaker, tragically, ‘‘I never will have 
another umbrella that is like every one else's.” 

**I don’t see at all what youre coming to, 
Mary,” said her mother, perplexedly. ‘‘ What 
was the trouble ?” 

**Trouble? Why, mamma, when I got home 
I found I hadn’t my own umbrella at all, but 
some one else’s just like mine!” 

** And the fifty dollars and photograph proofs ?” 

** Were gone.” 

‘Why, you careless girl! 
have done such a thing?” 

**It is the greatest shame in the world that 
umbrellas are made so much alike,” was the vex- 
ed response. 

“Ts the one you have just like yours ?” 
= * Precisely ; black alpaca, with an ivory han- 

ie.” 

**Somebody must have stolen yours, or, rath- 
er, exchanged purposely.” 

**I don't think it, mamma; in fact, I know 
they couldn’t. No one could have known what 
was in the handle of mine; and the one I brought 
home is much sprucer. I'm sure the person who 
took mine would never think of looking in the 
handle.” 

** Perhaps not.” 

** But, mamma, I want the fifty dollars; else 
how can I have that light silk dress ?” 

“I dare say you do, but you can’t have it just 
now, 
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“But I must.” And the speaker coaxingly 
put her hand on her mother’s arm. 

**Nonsense. Advertise yourumbrella, Some 
of the people on the car must have it.” 

‘Two days later appeared an advertisement in 
the Herald to this effect : 


” I OST, on Tuesday last, on an Eighth Avenue car, 

4 at 6 o'clock, a black alpaca umbrella, with orna- 
mented ivory handle. The finder will be rewarded if 
it is returned to No. 8 —— Street.” 


*“*H’m!” said Miss Mary Armstrong, as she 
glanced over this paragraph in the morning's pa- 
per; “‘ that ‘ll never bring back the umbrella.” 

“In the bachelor apartments across the street 
the advertisement was differently commented 
upon. Mr. Frank Kennedy, who had been tilt- 
ed back in his arm-chair, when his eye fell upon 
it, suddenly sprang to his feet with an exclama- 
tion, 

‘* By George, I'll win that wager!” 

**T wonder,” he continued, apprehensively, 
‘*if Courtenay ‘Il see it? I'll borrow his morn- 
ing paper, for fear he will. Why, what a royal 
road to an introduction thisis! I'll take an um- 
brella—any umbrella—my own would answer the 
description—no, by George! it’s too much worn 
out, and I'd be ashamed of it—and go over 
and present myself. Courtenay ‘ll be furious— 
ha! ha! By George, though, how did this um- 
brella get so shabby? I’ve only had it four 
weeks. I'll go buy a new one, black alpaca, with 
a carved ivory handle, and introduce myself to 
Miss Armstrong with that. I feel that box of 
cigars already in my pocket.” 

Mr. Kennedy walked across the hall and tapped 
thrice, each time louder, upon the opposite door. 
Ge*ting no answer, he called through the key- 
hole, 

**T say, Courtenay !” 

No reply. Mr. Kennedy shook the door, then 
hailed the chamber-maid. 

‘** Where's Mr. Courtenay ?” 

‘** Gone down town, Sir, half an hour ago.” 

**Gone down town! The deuce he has!” 
muttered Mr. Kennedy, searching distractedly 
for hat and gloves. I say!”—to the chamber- 
maid—‘‘ where’s the nearest umbrella store ?” 

‘* Right round the corner,” 

**Run out and buy me an umbreila, will you? 
There’s a good soul! ‘Take this bill, and keep 
the change, and get me a black alpaca umbrella 
(ladies’ size, remember that) with an ornamented 
ivory handle. Understand ?” 

** All right, Sir.” 

** And hurry—do!” 

The maid vanished, and Mr. Kennedy began 
to make himself irresistible as far as haste would 
allow. He met the returning chamber-maid at 
the door, inspected the umbrella in the hall, and 
then triumphantly marched across the street. 
He rang the bell, inquired confidently for ‘‘ Miss 
Armstrong,” and was ushered-in. With um- 
brella still in hand, he walked into the parlors, 
but was arrested and stricken speechless almost 
on the threshold by the sight of his chum, Ellis 
Courtenay, who, also holding an umbrella in 
hand, occupied an easy-chair by the table. Mr. 
Courtenay was dressed with suspicious nicety, 
and the umbrella he had was apparently new. 

The two occupants of the parlor faced each 
other in blank surprise, which, in Mr. Courte- 
nay’s case, changed to amusement. As for Mr. 
Kennedy, after uttering explosively his favorite 
** By George!” he subsided into a chair, and be- 
gan, feebly, 

“* How—how in—” 

**Sh! Some one’s coming!” 

Miss Armstrong, opening the parlor door, 
had to hide her face behind her handkerchief for 
@ moment ere she could advance with requisite 
gravity. Her two ‘‘ knights of yesterday” were 
considerably embarrassed, but managed to pre- 
sent themselves, their excuses, and their um- 
brellas. 

“* By George!” finished Mr. Kennedy ; ‘‘ being 
on the car, you know, I felt, as 1 might say, in- 
terested, you know.” 

“I’m much obliged to vou, I’m sure.” 

** And this isn’t the umbrella ?” 

** 1’m sorry to say, it isn’t.” 

Mr. Courtenay rose to go. 

“*T should have been glad to have returned 
you your umbrella,” he said, politely. ‘‘ As it 
is, I can only hope it may be restored.” 

**As I do myself, I assure you,” Miss Arm- 
strong responded. ‘‘Not for the umbrella’s 
sake, but for the sake of fifty dollars and some 
photographic proofs, which were screwed into 
the handle.” 

“Eh! By George!” 

Constraint was forgotten in the sudden sur- 
prise created by this statement. Before half an 
hour had passed the three were quite at ease to- 
gether. They passed from speculation about 
the fate of the umbrella to the weather, and to 
locality and season, to amusements and to mu- 
sic. When they left, it was with the ander- 
standing that there might be future visits. 

However, neither of the young gentlemen had 
his cup of satisfaction full to the brim, because 
of the other. Not a sentence did either utter as 
they crossed the street. In the upper hall of 
the boarding-house at last Mr. Kennedy broke 
silence : 

‘*I say, Courtenay, when did you see that ad- 
vertisement ?” 

** About eight this morning,” was the laconic 
— as the one addressed fumbled with his 

ey. 

“* And you went down town and—” 

“*T always go down town.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Don’t be high and mighty! 
You went down town and bougAt an umbrella! 
Oh, ho, ho, ho!’ And Mr. Kennedy's voice grew 
fainter as he retired into the depths of his dress- 
ing-room. Presently he emerged therefrom, and 
shouted across the hall, 

““Well, we neither of us won the cigars. Both 
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got introduced the same minute, by George! 
Let’s go halves on a box.” 

“* All right,” responded Mr. Courtenay, and 
shut his door, soliloquizing, as he strolled to the 
front window and gazed on the house opposite, 
** As if I cared for cigars!” 

It was noticeable after this that the young 
gentlemen both cared very much for two things. 
They cared for their front windows, and they 
cared more yet for the owner of the lost um- 
brella, the lady of No. 8. 

The umbrella was not returned. It became a 
thing of the past. Whether or not Miss Arm- 
strong had the light silk dress is uncertain, but 
taking into consideration the number of enter- 
tainments she attended, first with Mr. Kennedy, 
then with Mr. Courtenay, and so on, it is safe 
to assume that she did. And the winter wore 
away. 

Now the state of feeling between Miss Arm- 
strong’s two cavaliers was any thing but cordial. 
To say that they avoided each other is a mild 
description. They insisted on being apart. In- 
stead of having a social cigar together, they, 
whenever they spent an evening in, sat apart in 
moody unapproachability, Toward spring mat- 
ters grew still worse, and Mr. Kennedy became 
oblivious of his former friend’s existence. He, 
moreover, ceased going to No. 8 entirely, and, to 
Mr. Courtenay’s amazement, appeared to have 
made up his mind to a course of dissipation. 
Probably this did not agree with his health, for 
toward the middle of March he became invisible 
for several days, and it was reported that he was 
ill. Confinement and solitude are terrible afflic- 
tions to volatile persons. So it happened that, 
one windy March evening, neuralgia and lone- 
someness conquered pride, and he sent a message 
to know if Courtenay would ‘‘ come over.” 

Courtenay had no engagement and no objec- 
tion. He was really shocked at the change in 
his friend’s appearance, and was so cordially sor- 
ry for him that Mr. Kennedy's reserve utterly 
relaxed. 

“You're a good fellow, Courtenay ; but it isn’t 
neuralgia altogether that is using me up. There 
are things worse than neuralgia, by George!” 

His hearer replied, ‘‘Of course—of course 
there are.” 

**There’s nothing,” resumed the invalid— 
‘nothing in this world, and I hope nothing in 
the next, so bad as women!” 

“Women ?” echoed his surprised companion. 

“They're the coldest—the—by George! I nev- 
er saw a woman who had a heart. Did you?” 

Mr. Courtenay wondered vividly whether the 
lady across the street possessed one ; but he only 
said, vaguely, 

‘* A rather strong statement.” 

Mr. Kennedy nodded grimly. 

** You'll come to my conclusion—you’re on the 
way to it now. You have been ever since that 
confounded umbrella matter. I say, old fellow, 
I’ve a great mind to save you, as the preachers 
say, from yourself. Eh?” 

“*T don't follow you. But go ahead, by all 
means.” : 

“A month ago,” resumed Mr. Kennedy, sol- 
emnly—*‘ just a month to-night—I went over to 
Number 8 to make a call. Frankly, I went for 
more than that—to make a declaration; and I 
had every reason to think I'd be accepted, if 
smiles and blushes and all that are signs. Miss 
Armstrong was alone, and was playing some sen- 
timental thing or other on the piano; and, by 
George! how sentimental I felt myself! It makes 
me sick now to think of it. We went into the 
conservatory to look at the stars, and I then and 
there made a fool of myself, and made a decla- 
ration at the same time. I was standing in a 
draught staring at the sky—I know that’s the 
way I got this neuralgia—and when I had fin- 
ished, and stood there feeling that life or death 
depended on her answer, what do you think she 
said ?” 

Mr. Courtenay responded, in strangely muffled 
tones, that he hadn’t an idea. 

**Give a guess !” 

“Tean’t. Go ahead.” 

“She said, and I could have sworn she was 
laughing, ‘ Why, Mr. Kennedy, don’t you know 
I’ve made a vow? I'm going to marry some 
one.” I gasped out, ‘Who?’ *The person who 
returns my umbrella.’ Confound umbrellas!” 
— Mr. Kennedy, savagely kicking the table 
eg. 
Mr. Courtenay’s face, surrounded by wreaths 
of tobacco smoke, was very solemn indeed. It 
was more solemn still the next morning at the 
breakfast-table. For almost a week it was as 
dolorous as the weather, and not once did he sit 
in his accustomed place at the front window or 
call at No. 8. 

‘* Frank,” he shouted one morning across the 
hall, ‘‘ lend me your umbrella, will you? I can’t 
find either of mine.” 

There was a sound of rummaging in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s apartment ; then an umbrella came flying 
across the passage, and landed on the door-mat. 

** You'd better lose it somewhere down town,” 
growled the owner. ‘‘J never want to see it 
again.” . 

In a similar gloomy mood, Mr. Courtenay be- 
gan to perambulate the rainy and muddy streets. 
Whether his state of mind made him desperately 
careless and oblivious of his fellow-pedestrians 
is uncertain. At any rate, he came in violent 
contact with a truckman, and was sent stagger- 
ing blindly back into a doorway by the force of 
the concussion. As for the umbrella, it looked 
like a wrecked vessel, for three of its ribs were 
broken, and the stick, minus the handle, pointed 
protestingly upward. The handle was still clutch- 
ed in Mr. Courtenay’s hand, but that too seem- 
ed suddenly to have become rickety. As he 
tossed it angrily against the opposite wall it fell 
back disjointed, and a little roll of papers tum- 
bled at Mr. Courtenay’s very feet. For once in 
his life, and only once, the latter individual was 
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betrayed into using his friend Kennedy’s favorite 


expression, ‘‘ By George!” 

He did not go down town, but returned home 
and shut himself up till after dinner. At seven 
o'clock he might have been seen crossing 
Street, with a disreputable-looking umbrella in 
his hand, which just held together, and that was 
all. Bearing this, he entered Miss Armstrong’s 
presence, and answered her merry inquiry as to 
where he had been the last week, briefly, 

** ’ve been finding your umbrella. Here it is.” 

Somehow it took a great while for Miss Arm- 
strong to understand how it had come about. 
She was freshly amazed every five minutes to 
think that ‘‘ her identical umbrella” had been all 
this time in Mr. Kennedy’s possession, just across 
the street. And to think, besides, that she had 
taken Mr. Kennedy's umbrella on the horse-car! 
It was the very strangest thing that ever hap- 
pened, and she must go straight and tell mamma 
all about it. 

‘*But you have not done your part,” inter- 
posed Mr. Courtenay. ‘‘ You said the finder 
would be suitably rewarded.” 

**For returning a whole umbrella. Thanks 
will pay for a broken one,” replied Miss Arm- 
strong, saucily. 

**Do you think so? But you have to keep 
your vow besides,” said Mr. Courtenay, with per- 
fect gravity. 

She looked at him with wide-eyed surprise, 
then flushed and faltered as she asked, 

“* What vow ?” 

**'To marry the person who returned your um- 
brella.” 

**Oh!” was the horrified response. 
Mr. Kennedy—” 

Speaking of Mr. Kennedy, that individual was 
interrupted as he was lighting his first cigar on 
the following morning by a tap at the door, at 
which appeared Mr. Courtenay holding an um- 
brella. 

** Miss Armstrong returns your umbrella, with 
thanks, and apologies for having unknowingly 
exchanged wahoo. You have had hers four 
months, and I unfortunately broke it yesterday 
when you lent it to me. She'd like you to ac- 
cept the contents of the handle of hers, and she 
insists on your taking this photograph. It is no 
more than right, since you ve carried the proofs 
about so long. Old fellow,” he added, breaking 
into a long-repressed laugh, ‘‘ you'll have to be 
content with the photograph. She’s promised 
the original to me.” 
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THE FAITHFUL LITTLE BIRD. 
By rar Autor or “Joun Harirax, GentLEeMAn,” 


I wap a bird, a little bird, 
My garden groves among ; 
It sang, but scarce its note [ heard, 
It had been there so long. 
I never listened to its lay 
Amid my bower of roses gay, 
Yet all day long, beside my door, 
The little bird sang evermore; 
All summer long, beside my door, 
The little bird sang evermore. 


But autumn came, the roses past, 
The happy time was gone, 
Yet still amid the wintry blast 
The little bird sang on. 
And when I drooped with grief oppressed, 
The little bird flew in my breast: 
Now all day long, beside my door, 
The little bird sings evermore ; 
All winter long, beside my door, 
The little bird sings evermore. 








CHEAPNESS, COMFORT, AND 
LUXURY. 


MERICANS can not feel comfortable un- 
less they are luxurious. The English nev- 
er think themselves luxurious unless they first 
secure comfort; and perhaps they are not alto- 
gether in the wrong. At all events, comfort is 
a far cheaper commodity than luxury, and since 
not all young people can begin housekeeping 
on ten thousand a year, it may not be amiss to 
show them how to be cheaply comfortable; for 
to simulate luxury on small means generally re- 
sults in securing formality and losing every thing 
else. It is a common mistake to confound lux- 
ury w'ti: ostentation. 

In the first place, then, don’t put too much 
money into your sofa and chair coverings. If 
you have silk or satin, every thing else must be 
made to match, which will never do for moder- 
ate incomes. Get plain reps, woolen damasks, 
or even a pretty chintz. The color is, of course, 
a matter of taste, but, if you have only one re- 
ception-room, you will find deep crimson or ma- 
roon looks warm and cozy; or a genial brown, 
contrasted with crimson table-covers and bright 
rugs, is charming. Blue looks cold and fades 
easily, and so does purple ; while gray is not only 
cheerless, but easily gets soiled into the bargain. 

Window-curtains in the old English style, 
which can be drawn entirely across the windows 
at night, are very rich-looking, and keep out 
draughts admirably. ‘Their arrangement is most 
simple: a pole about the thickness of the wrist, 
with a knob at eitherend, is fastened across the top 
of the window ; wooden rings furnished with little 
brass eyes are slipped on it, and to these eyes the 
curtains are hooked. These wooden poles are 
stained to match the furniture; they save the 
cost of cord and tassels and of valances and cor- 
nices. If white curtains are used, a small rod 
running behind the pole holds them, and thus 
prevents their interfering with the drawing of the 
reps curtains. 

Carpets, like children, should be seen but not 
heard, should be soft to the feet (a sheet of car- 





feel soft as velvet and prevents its wearing) and 
unobtrusivein color. The dark Persian, not Tur- 
key, patterns are admirable: black grounds be- 
hind dull crimson, blue and yellow arabesque de- 
signs, flowing yet regular. You feel the pres- 
ence of a tasteful carpet, and it doesn’t ‘‘ knock 
you on the nose,” as the French say. Some of 
the money saved on furniture-covering might be 
put into one or two Oriental rugs, which add 
greatly to the room’s good looks. 

As for chairs, be sure and have them easy in 
nature as well as in name; an error in this re- 
spect will erumple your rose leaf for years. If 

ou have already bought uncomfortable ones, 
Laien saw off an inch or two from their hind- 
legs, and fit them up with ingenious cushions. 
In both chairs and sofas a deep seat is the main 
thing, and select such styles as have the least 
amount of visible wood-work about them. Anti- 
macassars you must have, of course, but avoid 
those crocheted horrors that are so common, and 
choose the pretty fancy ones. Those of modern 
point lace are lovely enough, but even if home- 
made are expensive, at least in America. In 
London, where they are made and sold by ladies 
for charitable purposes, they cost from $1 50 to 
$2 00. Simple but effective ones are made of 
squares of sheer white muslin, edged with pleat- 
ing or frilling, and tied at the corners with col- 
ored ribbon bows; or of squares of muslin, with 
two strips of colored satin or velvet ribbon three 
inches wide, carried from the sides—not corners 
—so as to form a cross on the muslin; border 
these with imitation lace, or the muslin may have 
a deep hem, and four bows of ribbon to cover the 
ends of the cross. Black silk or satin makes 
pretty antimacassars for crimson-covered chairs ; 
you may embroider a large monogram in the 
centre with crimson wool, and fasten them to the 
chair with crimson bows. Mind and have but 
one brilliant color in a room. Many a woman 
who would be tortured rather than have two 
colors on her person will admit two or three into 
her drawing-room without wincing. 

Keep clear of centre tables. ‘Three or four 
small tables scattered about the room are far 
more useful, and don’t look so stiff. Let them be 
of different sizes and shapes, and do not mind 
plain wood. You can ‘‘ ebonize” them yourself 
with a little black oil paint and varnish, and if 
you are any thing of an artist, inlaid ivo 
or marquetry is at your brush’s end. At all 
events, have pretty covers for them, matching the 
color of the chairs and sofas. A square of dou- 
ble-width reps, with a four-inch band of black 
velvet ribbon sewed round it at four inches from 
the edge, makes a simple and tasteful cover. 
Otherwise cut a piece exactly fitting the table 
top, with allowance for seam ; to this sew a strip 
four inches wide to fit round the edge of the ta- 
ble, and finish off with heavy worsted or chenille 
fringe. ‘This style is not so graceful as the other, 
but is good for a change. 

Oriental covers can be made by whoever has 
a chain-stitch sewing-machine. ‘Three colors of 
cloth are needed—scarlet, black, and either sage 
green or very pale blue. Cuta centre piece from 
the green or the blue about two feet in diameter, 
scallop the edge in shallow scallops; round this 
be six inches deep of black (which may be join- 

as often as convenient to save the cloth); the 
edge next the blue must be cut to fit into its 
scallops; the other edge, which comes next the 
scarlet, is also scalloped in like manner. Black 
comes outside of all; its inside edge is scalloped 
into the outside edge of the scarlet, and it is cut 
straight on, the outside. Lap the edges and 
stitch them lightly by hand. ‘Then trace on the 
cloth with a piece of chalk a number of ara- 
besques, diamonds, circles, ete., and on the cen- 
tre medallion copy some of the Chinese charac- 
ters that you find on tea-chests. The tracings 
must be drawn on the wrong side of the cover, 
since the chain-stitching is to show on the right 
side. ‘The stitching is loosely done in white, 
yellow, searlet, and blue silks, or any colors you 
may happen to have. Odds and ends of spools 
are just the thing, for no one line need be of the 
same color throughout. Small sofa -cushions 
and piano and stool covers can be made in the 
same way. ‘The table-covers cost, in London, 
about $15. 

Don’t fail to have plenty of books about the 
room: not ‘‘ drawing-room books,” elegant and 
uninteresting, but books you are reading (if they 
are a little loose in the back, all the better), nov- 
els, brochures, or whatever they may be. Scat- 
ter them over the tables, and leave one or two 
on the sofa. Let there be two or three hanging 
book-shelves on the walls, filled with your liter- 
ary friends, old or new. You can ebonize them 
to match your tables. Get the carpenter to 
make you a few common little brackets of white- 
wood, and ebonize them too. Put graceful and 
inexpensive vases on them, filled with bunches 
of leaves or grasses. In buying ornaments, be 
careful to select what is beautiful rather than 
what is costly. 

Flowers in pots make the room charming; 
they are little trouble, and will always furnish 
your vases with fresh blossoms, Have a layer 
of charcoal at the bottom, and fill up with sand 
and loam. Never water the plants unless the sur- 
face of the earth round them is dry; then put it 
on abundantly. A good manure to be used two 
or three times a week is made of a quarter of an 
ounce of sulphate of ammonia dissolved in one 
gallon of water. Let the flowers be well aired 
whenever the weather is mild enough. You can 
get an ebonized wooden stand fitted with a lin- 
ing to lift out. Place an oil-cloth mat under- 
neath the stand to save your carpet. They are 
used in the drawing-rooms of the finest houses 
in England, so you need not be anxious about 
their appearance. 

Fit a wooden shelf to your mantel-piece, mak- 
ing it as wide as you like, and cover it with reps 
or cotton velvet to match the furniture. Edge 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


pet-felt or of thick brown paper makes an ingrain 





it with a valance cut out in squares or scallops, 
and trimmed to harmonize with the table-covers. 
Nothing makes a room more cheerful than does 
an open fire, which, however, is seldom seen in 
American homes. But our fireless grates should 
be filled with ferns and ivy, which will grow 
there readily, and transform the harsh iron den 
into a pretty rustic grotto. 

Finally, don’t plaster your chairs and sofas 
against the walls as if they were incapable of 
standing alone; disperse them about the room, 
near the tables, fire-place, or flower-stand ; make 
them look as if they took an interest in one 
another and occasionally had a sociable chat 
together. You may add to their comfortable 
aspect by a judicious sprinkling of low lazy has- 
socks, not more than four inches high at most. 

Mrs. Juttian HAWTHORNE. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


be gonagee thirty years ago an English expedi- 
tion sailed far into the arctic seas. There 
were two vessels, the Hrebus and the Terror, 
commanded by Sir John Franklin and Captain 
Crosier. The mysterious fate of these ships and 
their crews has never been known in detail, but 
it has passed into history that all perished. The 
vessels reached the eastern coast of Davis Strait 
in safety, and were last seen moored to a mass 
of floating ice in about 76° north latitude. No 
special fears for the safety of the party were 
felt until 1848; afterward successive expeditions 
were sent out in search of them. At that time 
began the efforts which Lady Franklin has never 
ceased to make in hope of obtaining some news 
of her husband. And recently she has renewed 
the offer of a reward of $10,000, and such other 
inducements as are within her — to make, 
for the recovery of the records of the expedition. 
Long ago she was convinced of her husband’s 
death. In 1860 a tin case was found beneath a 
heap of stones on a desolate island, and it con- 
tained a document stating that Sir John Frank- 
lin had died in June, 1847, that the ships had been 
deserted, and that 105 of the survivors had start- 
ed to reach the Fish River. And here a dark cur- 
tain has fallen, hiding their fate from view. Lady 
Franklin believes that the records of the expe- 
dition were buried not far from the spot where 
the ships were abandoned, and may yet be found, 
and also that some documents may be in the pos- 
session of the Esquimaux. The chance of suc- 
cess seems small to the public mind, but, with a 
devotion and faithfulness most rare, this patient 
woman clings to the hope of hearing something 
more about the journey of her husband. Lady 
Franklin is in feeble health, but at her desire a 
niece of hers has lately renewed the offer of re- 
ward, and brought to public notice the grounds 
on which she bases the probabilities of success. 





Alfonso the Twelfth, son of ex-Queen Isabella, 
who has been proclaimed King of Spain, is now 
a little over seventeen years old. He has been 
educated in a careful and liberal manner, is ro- 
bust and active, and has had good training under 
military instructors. He and the Prince Impe- 
rial of France are excellent friends. 





Chloral has been recommended by certain 
an pg ow as a remedy for, or rather as a prevent- 
ve of, seasickness. It appears by statements in 
late English papers that this drug has been suc- 
cessfully used by those who usually suffer se- 
verely from seasickness. But the remedy is 
not a safe one in inexperienced hands, and many 
cautions are given against using it without the 
advice of a physician. If too large a dose is 
taken, or if a small dose is repeated too often, 
the effect will be unfavorable, if not disastrous. 
So many misadventures have followed the unad- 
vised used of chloral that precautions are neces- 
sary. 





All the apparatus that served for lighting the 
Tuileries Gardens with gas have been sold at 
public auction in one lot—the lamp-posts, burn- 
ers, glass globes, brackets, etc. here were in 
the lot 9000 large glass globes and 8100 smaller 
ones. The entire lot brought 9010 francs, the 
purchaser being M. Lacarriére, the constructor 
of the chandelier in the new Opera-house, who 
was given ten days in which to remove every 
thing. 





At.a recent meeting in London to consider the 
political disabilities of women, Sir Robert An- 
struther alluded to an argument which had been 
brought forward, that women, being physically 
feebler than men, were not as fitted to exercise 
the franchise. 
was not only logically unsound, but founded 
upon false premises, as a proof of which latter 
statement he offered to bring “ out of a fishing 
village in Fife a hundred P arava women who 
would beat a hundred men from Manchester out 
of the field in five minutes.” Needless is it to 
say that this handsome offer was greeted with 
the heartiest cheers. But the Manchester men 
were rather nettled at this remark, and propose 
to try the thing on a wager. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art will here- 
after be open free to the public on Monday 
evenings, as well as during the daytime on Mon- 
day. Some time, it is to be hoped, the museum 
will be independent of admission fees on any 
days, but at present current expenses must be 
met in this way. On Saturday evenings the mu- 
seum is open from seven to ten o’clock, subject 
to the usual admission fee. 





The new Paris Opera-house was opened on 
January 5, with great ceremony and brilliant 
display. Among the distinguished persons pres- 
ent were King Alfonso and the ex-Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain. It was expected that Christine 
Nilsson would sing in acts of Hamlet and Faust, 
but she was ill and unable to appear, conse- 
quently a change was made in the programme. 





“The Adventures of a Photograph” might 
properly make the title of a nice little story, 
founded on the travels of a large photograph 
which a gentleman attempted to send from Cin- 
cinnati to Albany. He was informed that the 
photograph, if inclosed in an unsealed envelope, 
would be carried by mail for one cent. He at- 
tached the — and wrote the address, includ- 
ing the name of the street and number of the 


He declared that this argument - 














house, and the words “ New York,” but neg- 
lected to write “‘ Albany.’? Some weeks aftee 
ward the package was returned to him through 
the Post-office. It bore marks showing that 
carriers in New York, and even in surrounding 
cities, had made numerous attempts to find the 
person addressed. It had finally been sent to 
the photographer whose name was on the back 
of the picture, and through him identified and 
returned to the sender—all for a cent! 


In England and Scotland the custom of send- 
ing “Christmas cards’’ through the General 
Post-office has become very common. Indeed, 
it is stated in English papers that ‘‘ Christmas 
eards”’ ere quite as popular as Valentines, and 
the number sent about the same. These cards, 
bearing well-executed engravings, beautiful col- 
ored lithographs, and the friendly sentiments of 
the season, are adopted, particularly in Scotland, 
as a medium of expressing friendship by both 
old and young. 





Advice is generally given to those troubled 
with cold feet that warm woolen stockings 
should be worn, but now we are told of a man 
who suffered much with cold feet, and finally 
dtspensed with stockings altogether, and only 
wore close-fitting shoes, frequently bathing the 
feet, and he has found the plan to work admira- 
bly. He can keep his feet warm. 





The “International Sunday-schoo!l Lessons,”’ 
which are so universally used in this country 
and in Canada, have been adopted by the London 
Sunday-school Union for use in the schools of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. They are also 
studied in France, Germany, Sweden, and Italy, 
in many of the foreign missions of the Method- 
ist and Baptist Churches, and have been trans- 
lated into every language used by the missiona- 
ries of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. The lessons are seiected by a 
committee representing the Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Episcopal, and Congregational 
Churches. 





During recent severe storms icebergs have 
been driven into the Bay of Biscay—a very rare 
occurrence, and one which greatly endangers 
navigators. 





There is many a romance which is hidden in 
the Post-office, but comes to light in the Dead- 
letter Office. An exchange tells one of these 
romantic stories, which we briefly condense for 
our readers. A long-time official in the New 
York Post-office remembers that in 1835 a young 
woman used to call every week for a letter ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Miss Mary H. Russell, Post-office.”’ 
For years her visits were regular, and the ex- 
pected letter was always waiting for her, but 
she never gave any account of herself or her 
residence. About ten years ago she made her 
last visit; but the letters still come addressed 
tohername. These letters have, of course, been 
opened, but they contain no clew to the identity 
of either the writer or the recipient. Each con- 
tains a five-dollar bill, with a few lines of writing, 
to say when the next remittance would be made. 
No address, no date, no signature. Doubtless 
the woman died long ago; the letters are sent 
to Washington; but the anonymous writer re- 
mains unknown. 

The mails are now received and delivered at 
the new Boston Post-oftice. 

Cold weather brings much misery in Paris be- 
cause people do not expect much of it, and a 
majority do not prepare for it at all. During 
December there was at least one heavy snow- 
storm in Paris, but the Parisians had no idea of 
any enjoyment to be derived from it in the way 
of sleighing, if, indeed, such a thing as a sleigh 
is known in that city. The majority of people 
do not provide themselves with thick woolen 
clothing, and the poor can not think of having 
the luxury of a fire. Indeed, the dwellings of 
the wealthy are miserably warmed, and cold 
weather and snow are regarded as positive atflic- 
tions. 





Kalakaua’s income is set down at $22,500 a 
year. He refuses to receive more, on account of 
the poverty of his subjects. 





Three young ladies, living in a Maryland city, 
were appointed a committee to obtain donations 
for a charitable fair. They called on a merchant, 
and presented the matter to his consideration. 
He promised to give a barrel of flour, provided 
the young ladies themselves would roll the bar- 
rel from his store to the hall where the fair was 
held. The trio accepted the proposition, and 
rolled the prize, as they supposed, to its destina- 
tion, to the _ amusement of the crowd of 
spectators. It appears, however, that the mer- 
chant had prepared a barrel for the occasion by 
filling it with meal, stones, etc., and in the mean 
time forwarded to the hall the genuine barrel of 
flour which the ladies had so fairly won. Wheth- 
er he thought that under the treatment received 
by the ladies the barrel and flour would part 
company on the route is not definitely stated. 





A French writer—and doubtless a smoker or 
seller of the weed—waxes eloquent upon the ad- 
vantages of tobacco for women! He asserts that 
they would find a thousand petty troubles van- 
ishing in the cloud curling up from a good cigar. 

“Then, when the day’s work is done, and husband 
and wife are sitting cozily together by the fire, a mu- 
tual smoke would bring them closer to each other, and 
would tend to create between them that hearty good- 
fellowship which is now sometimes wanting. Popu- 
lar prejudice forbids a woman to puff a cigar in the 
street, or any where in public, but individual preju- 
dice keeps a food many from doing the same thing. 
It is doubtful whether any one has a right to pollute 
the air of a place set apart for public use. But in the 
privacy of home, or at the close of a dinner-party, why 
should not both sexes indulge in the universal narcotic 
stimulant ?” 

Why not, to be sure? Ladies might learn to 
like the weed and all its accompaniments. Sup- 

osing they could, how would husbands and 
overs and brothers and fathers enjoy the com- 
panionship of these fair smokers in the intimacy 
of home life? Perhaps they wouldn’t mind tak- 
ing the fragrance of a cigar, second-hand, from 
lips they love; perhaps they wouldn’t mind 
having the dainty garments of wives and sisters 
saturated with smoke, and wafting the stifling 
odor with every motion. Oh no! not at alll 








THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
AND HER SISTER. 

N this beautiful engraving we have excellent 

portraits of two of the foremost ladies of Eu- 
rope, whose manifest destiny it is some day to 
rule over the great kingdoms of England and 
Russia—the Princess Alexandra of Wales, and 
her sister, Marie-Feodorovna, the Czarevna of 
Russia. Both are represented in street costume, 
the Princess of Wales being at the right in the 
picture. The two princesses are the daughters 
of the King of Denmark, Christian IX., who is 
noted for having established his family more 
brilliantly in life than any other reigning mon- 
arch. While the English princesses, with the 
exception of the Crown Princess of Prussia, have 
matrie{ petty German princes and commoners, 
and the only daughter of the mighty Czar has 
wedded a younger son with slight chance of suc- 
cession to a throne, the sagacious Danish king 
has allied himself to the most powerful houses in 
such a manner that he sees himself the father of 
not one but many future lines of sovereigns. 
His eldest son, the Crown Prince Christian, who, 
of course, expects to reign after him over Den- 
mark, has for his wife the daughter ef the 
King of Sweden and Norway ; his second son, 
George L., is the King of Greece, and the hus- 


























PRINCESS DAGMAR. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND HER SISTER, THE PRINCESS MARIE-FEODOROVNA, CZAREVNA OF RUSSIA. 


band of the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia ; his 
eldest daughter, Alexandra, is the Princess of 
Wales, and the prospective Queen of Great Brit- 
ain; and his second daughter, the Princess 
Dagmar, is the wife of the coming Czar of 
Russia. ‘Two children remain to him, the beau- 
tiful Princess Thyra and the Prince Waldemar. 
Rumor has already betrothed the first, in turn, 
to sundry young princes, but it is still doubtful 
what fate has in store for her. 

The Princess Alexandra was born December 
1, 1844, and is consequently a little over thirty 
years old. She was married to Albert Edward, 
the Prince of Wales, March 10, 1863, and has 
had six children, five of whom are living. She 
is both lovely and amiable, and is a great favor- 
ite with the English people. Her sister, the 
Czarevna, is about three years younger. She 
was first betrothed to the late Czarowitz Nicho- 
las, who died at Nice in 1865, and to whom she 
was devotedly attached. On hearing of his ill- 
ness, she hastened with her mother from Copen- 
hagen to his death-bed, when, placing her hand 
in that of his brother Alexander, he begged as a 
last request that they might be betrothed after 
his death. She gave the required promise, and 
in November of the following year espoused the 
present Czarowitz, entering the Greek Church 
as a consequence of her marriage, and exchang- 





ing her baptismal name of Marie Sophie Frédé- 
rique Dagmar for the more Muscovite-sounding 
appellation of Marie-Feodorovna. 





MEN AND THEIR COSTUMES. 
J WRITE to men. 

Society, like a tree when left to itself, often 
develops in a lopsided way, At this moment in 
most leading countries the uneven distribution 
and acceptance of the duties pertaining to dress 
between men and women are too pronounced to 
be overlooked by the unselfish reformers whose 
object in life is to adjust the balance of society. 

Every where there is an unending chatter in 
regard to the toilette of women. From New- 
Year's Day until the last of December the world 
is girdled with a stream of talk on the subject. 
Not a word scarcely about men’s. 

I enter a protest, and for—reasons. 

Women, with a natural instinct in regard to 
the fitness of dress, have a great deal more 
lecturing and writing and even preaching on the 
subject of the toilette than they can possibly 
make use of. Men have little or none, and fall 
from grace in proportion. The result is that 
women have accepted all the burden of Gress, 
appropriated all its esthetic benefits, while men 
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in turn have become dowdy, careless, and ugly. 
Eyen a tendency to scorn for fitness of costume 
has latterly been manifesting itself among men, 
which is significant of nothing but license and 
laziness. 

A republican court which is open to all the 
world, regardless of silk or calico, broadcloth or 
**homespun,” is one of-our glorious institutions, 
and in a land where there are always plenty of 
fools to ‘* step in where angels fear to tread,” its 
education comprehends only in a very vague way 
the element of fitness. Nobody would have it 
less democratic; every body would like it more 
aristocratic and harmonious. When a woman 
spends two hours on her toilette, and a man but 
fifteen minutes, there’s a discrepancy. It is this 
*‘discrepancy” I am after. It is an ‘‘ inequality 
of rights” that manifests itself in every stratum 
of society. 

The man who fancies that by the mere fact of 
his sex he is exempt from. dress duties is either 
a conceited fool or a blockhead. If he relies 
solely upon his masculine superiority, his brill- 
iancy of wit, his fascination of manner, to atone 
for a vulgar toilette, he belongs to the first cate- 
gory; if he sees nothing in dress but the mere 
covering and protection of the body, he belongs 
to the last, 

The Lord started man and woman on the same 











OF WALES. 


even footing of undress. 
ence! 

Nature and history both prove, one by indica- 
tion and the other by fact, that to men belong 
the right and the passion for splendid dress. In 
nature, be it in bird, bug, or beast, the male of 
the species is the one costumed in the most re- 
splendent, gorgeous, and attractive fashion. ‘The 
facts of history are not so quickly made apparent. 

The first costume was made of fig-leaves, the 
second of the skins of beasts. Just how far men 
and women continued to dress themselves alike 
nobody knows. The origin of cloth was un- 
doubtedly a mutual invention. The husband 
brought home the fleece of a lamb; the wife, in 
a pensive mood, sitting in the doorway of their 
hut, twisted a slip of the long fleece about her 
finger, and thread was formed, the foundation 
of cloth. How full those years of primitive in- 
ventions of which nobody sings songs, writes ro- 
mances, and to which no statues are lifted up in 
honor and remembrance! 

A great many people measure the importance 
of a thing only by a Scriptural standard. Preach- 
ers often fire away at sinners in a pell-mell sort 
of fashion to the effect that God only looks upon 
the hearts of men, and has not the slightest in- 
terest or concern in the clothes they w As 
He is not a God who changes, and as He once 


To-day what a differ- 








inspired men to write a history of ‘‘ His people,” 
causing them to make frequent and special 
mention of the dress they wore, it is but fair log- 
ic to suppose that the dress of men was then 
as now a subject of importance. Moses, whose 
meekness was not an all-absorbing passion, com- 
manded his cleverest men to make curtains for 
the sanctuary, while Bezaleel, the Worth of the 
tribe, made vestments for Aaron and the grand 
priests. In those days men wore the ephod, the 
tunic, the ceinture. These were embroidered 
and fringed, ornamented with precious stones 
(richness and extravagance of garniture women 
have never excelled), and clasped with agrafes 
of costly metal. 

In the dress of the Greeks a distinction was 
made in regard to women. The national cos- 
tume of that classic, immortal race was as sim- 
ple as it was artistic. It consisted of one gar- 
ment, a robe falling from the shoulders to the 
feet, like that of Phryne before the Areopagus. 
It left the wearer free to jump out of it into a bath 
or a battle. The name of it was pallium, and 
those made with long sleeves were reserved for 
women, who wore it in the same manner as did 
the men, In poor families one pallium served 
for all, which, of course, prevented more than 
one appearing at once in “ full dress.” In shape 
it was nearly square, fastening about the neck 
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with an agrafe, and for the rest was draped ac- 
cording to the grace of the wearer. The wife of 
Phocion wore her husband's when she went out 
for a promenade or to pass an afternoon in the 
council of gossips. Xantippe refused outright 
to follow Madame Phocion’s economical exam- 
ple, and wear the pallium of Socrates, and there- 
by originated their first quarrel. No doubt but 
that Xantippe was quite right, for, from all ac- 
counts, Socrates, who constantly had a gang of 
Athenian idlers about him, needed his pallium 
most of the time to drape about his own classic 
mightiness. 

For the chase they had another costume, a 
cloak with a capuchin for the head, for a people 
80 aristocratic and distingué as the Greeks of 
those days had a sense of fitness in regard to cos- 
tume for different employments. 

The culottier, which was a sort of breeches- 
maker, existed in Rome under the republic. 
Charlemagne promulgated the first sumptuary 
laws, which ruled the price of stuffs, the form 
and richness of garments for each class and rank, 
which accorded a splendor and magnificence to 
the masculine costume that a Madison Avenue 
belle of to-day might envy. Under Charles V. 
there was an augmentation of luxury, and un- 
der Isabeau de Bavitre luxury amounted to inso- 
lence. It was then, alas! that women began to 
yield to absurdity, trailing their robes and ‘‘ angel 
sleeves” on the ground, and uncovering the neck 
and shoulders, which ridiculous fashion has ever 
since found a certain class of imitators. 

The vanity of the French kings has been 
something noticeable, although not exceptional. 
Nothing is more false than to suppose that vani- 
ty, love of admiration, absurd fashions, false ap- 
pearances, etc., are the special heritage and leg- 
acy of women. Charles VII. was an insignifi- 
cant little fellow, with short legs and loaded with 
imperfections of form. What did he do but the 
most ible thing possibl dopted a long cos- 
tume to make his stubby figure look taller, and 
wore false shoulders, called mahoitres, which 
were probably the origin of epaulets. Under 
Louis VI., Charles VIIL, and Louis XII. cos- 
tumes all underwent changes. 

Henry III. created etiquette, which was an 
excellent idea. But he was a queer prince. He 
slept in gloves to keep his hands soft and white, 
and covered his face with a chemical prepara- 
tion to preserve the whiteness of his skin. He 
colored his red hair black, penciled his eyebrows, 
frizzled his beard, used carmine red and lily 
white on his cheeks, and had his hair coifed al- 
most like a maid of honor. Moreover, he often 
dressed in a feminine way, wearing low-throated 
shirts with three overlapping collars of linen, 
and a necklace of pearls. He spent half of his 
time inventing toilettes, and the men of the court 
in his day were obliged to have as many different 
costumes as Flora M‘Flimsy had of silk dresses. 
Henry IV. introduced powdered hair. What 
Henry V. will do, remains to be seen. 

Up to the sixteenth century in France the dress 
of women remained very simple—a long full 
robe or tunic belted at the waist, and a loose 
sort of white linen blouse caught across the 
shoulders with a brooch or agrafe. The dress 
of men was characterized by a great profusion 
of ornaments of gold and silver, high collars 
scalloped and notched, precious stones, neck- 
laces, bracelets, rings, and belts. 

Louis XIV. made such a radical change in 
fashion that those of his subjects who left Paris 
for six months returned to find themselves as 
much out of style as if they had been absent for 
thirty years. He shaved the heads of both men 
and women, and loaded them with immense 
wigs. Their wigs were so huge that the men 
carried their hats under one arm, and the wom- 
en left their chapeaux in their hat-boxes. Then 
was the era of the wig with one knot on the back, 
then of two, and then of three. No doctor of 
the wig period dared visit a patient without a 
three-knotted wig, a gold-headed cane, a dia- 
mond ring on his hand, and his cuffs frilled with 
real lace. Slavery of fashion, eh, messieurs ? 

After a time the wig mania died out, and when 
their size was sufficiently reduced the three-cor- 
nered chapeau with flowing plumes came into 
fashion, and it is this era that the portraits of 
Washington and Franklin suggest. Of course 
the death of the wig produced a financial crisis, 
for half the trades-people in Paris were in the 
wig business. Louis XIV. was blessed with a 
fine figure. Nature seemed to have made him 
for all attitudes of grace and dignity. Hehada 
Ministre de Toilette, which functionary relieved 
his kingly brains to a certain extent of the sub- 
= which engrossed so much of the time of 

enry III. 

The costumes of Louis XV. were grand but 
conventional. The second reign of Grant has 
been characterized by the balloon mania ; that 
of Louis XV. by the pantin. The pantin was 
simply a dancing Jack. All Parisian mankind 
was given over to pantin. Old men and young 
men, grave and gay, in salon or boulevard, drew 
from their pockets a little dancing Jack, and hold- 
ing it in one hand and pulling a string with the 
other, produced a diversion that amused the lof- 
tiest minds. After the dancing Jack period they 
turned to the development of their coat tails. 
Whalebones were introduced, and women as 
well as men (for women are creatures of imita- 
tion) wore those immense paniers that never re- 

sembled any thing but paniers. Luxury in dress 
and show reached its extremity. Powder was 
used in the hair, which was dressed high and 
higher, until architects were obliged, between 
the high heels and high heads, to heighten the 
doors of the 





In 1725 the redingote (riding coat), which is | 


the French for frock-coat, was introduced from 
England. After this followed a great modifica- 
tion and simplification in dress, so that from 
1760 to 1780 costumes were very much of the 
same style as now. 








Bonaparte simplified costumes still more, while 
not detracting from their courtly fitness. He 
himself wore an old gray redingote that he was 
as fond of as Horace Greeley of his famous white 
coat. It was a coat dear to his subjects too, 
and he never appeared in it, after a return from 
a victory, without eliciting the wildest cheers. 

Napoleon III. held to the styles of the First 
Empire as much as possible, but imposed upon 
his dignitaries a splendid dress, and knew the 
value of it in his salons. 

In 1830 was an age of literary and artistic 
costumes. It was romantic—long hair, waving 
beard, and broad collar. ‘The artist, in his qual- 
ity of master of the picturesque, carried it to the 
extreme. After this followed the St. Simon 
costume—a tunicky sort of redingote, with limp 
collar, flowing hair, and neck uncovered. Under 
Louis Philippe flourished the pantaloons strapped 
under the boot, and the paletot vestment, which 
is elegant as convenient. He gave great impetus 
to the fabrication of all stuffs which are enumer- 
ated as nouveautés. Of the February revolu- 
tion we have no special souvenir but the Robes- 
pierre gilet and the Tyrolean hat. 











Ladies’ Winter Bonnets and Coiffures, 
Figs. 1-9. 


See illustration on page 85. 

Fig. 1.— Lieut anp Dark Gray Gros Grain 
Bonnet. ‘The soft crown of this bonnet is of 
light gray gros grain. The brim is covered with 
gathered dark gray gros grain. The trimming 
is composed of a ruche of light gray gros grain, 
bows of dark gray gros grain, and sprays of pink 
roses with green leaves, 

Fig. 2.—Corrrure or Sirk Gauze AnD 
Frowers. The foundation of this coiffure is 
made of stiff lace, and is trimmed with daisies 
and wheat ears. On the back of the foundation 
is fastened a scarf of white silk gauze, which is 
wound around the neck as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 3.—Gros Grain AnD VELVET Bonnet. 
The soft crown of this bonnet is of light brown 
gros grain. The brim is covered with dark 
brown velvet and edged with rolls of gros grain. 
The trimming consists of loops of gros grain, a 
heron feather, and roses and azaleas. 

Fig. 4.—Gray Fett Bonner. The turned- 
up brim of this bonnet is covered with black vel- 
vet. The bonnet is trimmed with a scarf of 
gray silk gauze, which is wound around the neck 
as shown by the illustration. The bonnet is 
trimmed besides with loops and ends of gray and 
black striped silk, ostrich and heron feathers, 
and a spray of flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Cotrrure oF ToLie, Rreson, anp 
Frowers. This coiffure is arranged on a stiff 
lace foundation of figured black tulle, loops of 
pale pink gros grain, pink roses, and ostrich and 
heron feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Btack Fett Bonnet. This bonnet 
is trimmed with a border of beaded black lace 
leaves, loops and ends of black velvet ribbon, 
pale blue ostrich feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Corrrure or Leaves AND AN Os- 
TRICH Featuer. This coiffure is arranged of a 
white ostrich feather and a spray of grape leaves 
and vines, as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 8.—Biack Feit Bonnet. The brim 
of this bonnet is edged with gros grain rolls. 
The trimming consists of wound strips of gros 
grain, a pink ostrich feather, and pink roses, 

Fig. 9.—Corrrure oF Lace anp GRAPES. 
This coiffure is arranged on a stiff lace founda- 
tion of black lace, and a spray of grapes, leaves, 
and pink roses, 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


FROM “SILAS MARNER.” 


HERE'S nothing kills a man so soon as hav- 

ing nobody to find fault with but himself, 
It’s a deal the best way o’ being master to let 
somebody else do the ordering, and keep the 
blaming in your own hands. It ud save many 
a man a stroke, J believe. 





Have not men, shut up in solitary imprison- 
ment, found an interest in marking the moments 
by straight strokes of a certain length on the 
wall, until the growth of the sum of straight 
strokes, arranged in triangles, has become a 
mastering purpose? Do we not wile away mo- 
ments of inanity or fatigned waiting by repeat- 
ing some trivial movement or sound, until the 
repetition has bred a want, which is incipisnt 
habit? That will help us to understand how 
the love of accumulating money grows an ab- 
sorbing passion in men whose imaginations, 
even in the very beginning of their hoard, show- 
ed them no purpose beyond it. 





Perfect love has a breath of poetry which can 
exalt the relations of the least-instructed human 
beings. 





When events turn out so much better for a 
man than he has had reason to dread, is it not a 
proof that his conduct has been less foolish and 
blameworthy than it might otherwise have ap- 
peared? When we are treated well, we natu- 
rally begin to think that we are not altogether 
unmeritorious, and that it is only just we should 
treat ourselves well, and not mar our own good 
fortune. 





Human beliefs, like all other natural growths, 
elude the barriers of system. 





Eh, there’s trouble i’ this world, and there’s 
things as we can niver make out the rights on. 
And all as we've got to do is to trusten, Master 
Marner—to do the right thing as fur as-we know, 
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and to trusten. For if us as knows so little can 
see a bit o’ good and rights, we may be sure as 
there’s a good and a rights bigger nor what we 
can know. I feel it i’ my own inside as it must 
be so. 





MY FATHER’S WILL. 


By rae Avtsor or “Taroves Fire awp Water.” 


L 
- HAT, Dick,” said my father, looking 
grimly at me across the fire-place ; ‘‘ then 
your heart’s set on roving ?” 

** Why, father,” I replied. ‘‘I can’t abide 
this dead. ive place ; but I shall not go away till 
you're better.” 

‘*The place was good enough for thy grand- 
father and me,” went on my father, speaking in a 
resentful tone ; “‘ but there’s no brooking ye young 
folk. Well, you'll see me under the sod anyhow 
before you start on your travels again.” 

Something sneering in my father’s voice struck 
me with a little apprehension. I felt a sort of 
misgiving lest it might prove that I had been too 
long a-roving already, fer I had been for two 
years away from my father’s roof-tree. 

There was no great love or confidence between 
my father and myself. He had taken little care 
of me in my boyhood, and I should have grown 
up altogether neglected and uneducated had it 
not been for a brother of my mother’s—she had 
died in my infancy — who insisted on my 
being sent to a good grammar school. Here I 
had got on well, and might have won a scholar- 
ship, but my father withdrew me just before the 
examination, and brought me home to live at 
Halton. 

It was a dull, dreary little township, boasting 
of one long village street, situated in a secluded 
valley among wild Yorkshire moor-lands. A 
beck or rivulet ran through the valley, and that, 
widened out into pools and reservoirs below the 
village, supplied with water two large factories, 
The main part of the village consisted of low stone 
cottages, the residences of the factory operatives, 
Then there was my father’s large square house, 
also built of the gray limestone of the district, 
with a court-yard at one side, containing coach- 
house and stable, and a large bare garden behind 
it. A public-house at the top of the street, and 
two or three houses of moderate size occupied by 
the upper men of the factories, composed the rest 
of the village. The church was seven or eight 
miles away. There was no doctor within five 
miles, and the nearest lawyer lived at Slapton, a 
small market-town some nine miles distant. 

Soon after I came home from school my father 
engaged a new servant, a housekeeper. Her name 
was Hannah. She was a fine buxom wom- 
an, but gifted with a very violent temper. She 
soon began to domineer over me, and bitter quar- 
rels beget ce Ah imeges took her part al- 
ways, and my only ally was a young maid, Sarah 
who was also one of her victims. : 

At last I ran away, and took refuge at the 
house of my uncle, who was a dissenting minister 
at York. By his intervention an arrangement 
was come to. My father consented to allow me 
a hundred a year to live away from home, and I 
went abroad with the son of a rich merchant, one 
of my uncle’s pupils. Once upon my travels, I 
had little thought of coming back to my Hal- 
ton. With a stick and a knapsack I traversed 
the whole continent of Europe, and was medita- 
ting a farther progress into Asia Minor, when I 
was recalled to England by the news of my fa- 
ther’s alarming illness. It was thought that he 
was dying, and he earnestly desired to see me 
once more. When I reached home, however, he 
had rallied a little, and the end did not seem im- 
minent. He had still strength enough to sit up 
part of the day, and on one of these occasions it 
was that he gave utterance to the half-reproach 
with which I have commenced my story. 

We were sitting in the parlor, a yt gloomy 
chamber, provocative of ennui and despair, A 
threadbare faded carpet covered the floor, and it 
was furnished with dark, heavy mahogany chairs 
and tables, and a book-case to match full of worm- 
eaten old tomes, of which an odd volume of State 
trials was the. only one that afforded either in- 
struction or'amusement. The fire-place, with the 
huge coal fire, white hearth-stone, and high fend- 
er of perforated brass, was the only redeeming 
feature of the room. 

Involuntarily I repined and chafed at my de- 
tention here. I no affection for this place, 
where I had always been unhappy. The life I 
had led abroad had suited me wonderfully well. 
I inherited a roving disposition, I think, from my 
mother, who was a ship-captain’s daughter, and 
my father, in his fixed gloomy steadfastness, had 
no sympathy with me. A certain morbid mel- 
ancholy that laid hold of me at times of rest and 
inaction was the only part of my father’s temper- 
ament that I shared. 

Especially did the incubus of this dull melan- 
choly hover over me as I sat by the fire talking 
in monosyllables to my father. Hannah was 
away for a day’s holiday for refreshment after her 
labors in nursing my poor father, and we were 
waited upon by a girl named Bridget, the suc- 
cessor of Sarah. My father was irritable and im- 
patient. The gruel was burned, he complained, 
and nothing went right. 

In the midst of his querulous grumblings I 
heard a hesitating single knock at the door, and 
as the maid was busy in the kitchen, I got up 
= went out into the stone-paved hall, and open- 

it. 

**Eh, Master Dick,” said a female voice, fa- 
miliar but strange, ‘‘ what, don’t you know me?” 

“Why, you're Sarah,” I said, after a long 
look at her; and, taking her by the shoulders, I 
gave her a hearty salute on each cheek. 

Sarah blushed, and adjusted her bonnet. 
** What, you're still the same, Master Dick ?” 
she cried. ‘‘ But I’m married now—to one of 
the overlookers at the factory.” 





have waited for me? 

‘*Nay, Master Dick, you never axed me to,” 
said Sarah,-slyly. ‘* But I've got a comfortable 
home and a good hard-working husband; and 
what more can a lass want?” 

‘* What, indeed,” I replied, ‘“‘except a dozen 
babbies,” 

“* Ay, and we've made a start at that too, 
Master Dick,” replied Sarah, laughing. 

Here I heard my father’s voice in complaint 
of the street door lene left open. ‘‘Come in, 
Sarah,” I cried, “ and talk to the old gentleman.” 

But Sarah shook her head. ‘* Nay,” she said, 
**Tve got naught to say to him; but come out 
into the street, Master Dick, and let me talk to 
thee a bit.” 

I went out and shut the street door after me, 
and walked with her a few paces toward the vil- 


““That’s a pity,” I said; ‘why couldn’t you 


**Have you heard of the goings-on here?” 
whispered Sarah. 

‘* No, nothing particular.” 

“Well, I hope thee mayn’t. I hope they 
haven’t hurt thee, my lad, But there's been 
bad work going on here, I can tell thee. Han- 
nah and that lawyer from Slapton, they’ve been 
leading the old man a fine danee. Thee keep 
an eye on ’em, that’s all.” 

‘© What, do you mean Polkhorn ?” I said. 

“Eh? no; not him. Te’s an honest chap 

on, and your father and he couldn't get on a 

it. Bruff is the man now, and he and Hannah 
do as they like with the old chap, Thee keep 
an eye on ’em. I was like to come and give thee 
a bit of a hint; and now good-by; I mustn’t talk 
any longer with thee, She’s over there with him 
yonder this very day. Thee look out.” 

And with these warning words she quitted me. 

My father was cross enough at my absence, 
and to bewail his fate, and cry peevishly 
for Hannah to put him to bed. -I o m 
services instead, as Hannah had not dor f 
and after a while, as he felt very weak and feeble, 
he consented to allow me to act as nurse. When 
he was settled comfortably in bed, he seemed 
quite pleased at my handiness, and looked at me 
almost with affection. 

** Dick,” he whispered to me, ‘if aught hap- 

to me, mt will’s in the strong-box under the 
Bed, and the keys—the keys— Ay, what was I 
saying ?” 

** About the keys of the strong-box, father.” 

** Ay, they’re safe enough,” said my father, a 
cunning expression crossing his face. ‘‘ Good- 
night, Dick.” 

I kissed his rough grizzled cheek, and went 
down stairs. The parlor looked so lonely and 
ghostly in the twilight that I didn’t care to sit 

own in it, but went out into the and 
opened the front-door, feeling that the lights in 
the village and the sounds of life about it would 
be a little company for me. I hadn't stood there 
long when I heard the clatter of hoofs and wheels 
approaching along the Slapton road. Our house 
stood just by the cross-roads, and you could see 
a good way down the Slapton road from our 
front-door. But now every thing was hidden in 
& gray mist, and it was not till the vehicle was 
close upon me that I was able to distinguish that 
it was a dog-cart drawn “by a powerful black 
horse, I could see that a tall, stout man was 
driving, and that a woman sat beside him, who 
turned her head as they passed, but it was too 
dark to recognize any one. 

The night was cold and damp, a drizzling rain 
falling, and I shut the door, feeling quite chilled, 
and went back to the fire, stirring it into a cheer- 
ful blaze. Presently the door opened and Han- 
nah came in, quiet and dem dressed in a 
dark cloth cloak and white straw bonnet with 
black ribbons, She came into the parlor to ask 
how her master had been during the day, and 
seemed much relieved when I told her that he 
was no worse, She volunteered the intelligence 
that she had been to Slapton, and that on her 
return home she had been overtaken by Mr. 
Brnuff, who had given her a lift homeward. 

Mr. Bruff himself called next morning. His 
appearance and address were rather pleasing. 

e was a tall, fidrid, whiskerless man. A pleas- 
ant smile always hovered about his lips. After 
sitting for half an hour with my father, he asked 
me to accompany him back to his inn. 

Bare and unattractive in its outward aspect, 
the inn at Halton was comfortable enough with- 
in. There was a good sitting-room for guests, 
the windows of which commanded a view of the 
village street. Here Mr. Bruff had established 
himself with deeds and papers—he explained to 
me that he was settling the title of a neighboring 
estate— before a fine roaring fire, and here he 
entertained me, ordering a bottle of wine and 
producing some very good cigars. 

He seemed a little preoccupied and anxious, I 
thought, and he had a habit when he talked of 
fixing his eyes upon some distant object beyond ; 
but he was cordial and warm in his manner, and 
so far from appearing to side with Hannah, he 
gave me some very broad hints that he thought 
she had a t deal too much influence with my 
father, and told me that I ought to assert my 
own authority in the house, and bring my influ- 
ence to bear upon him, . 

Some message called him out of the room, and 
for the moment I took his seat at the farther side 
of the fire-place, to avail myself of the light to 
read the local paper during his absence. Look- 
ing up, I was surprised to see what a good view 
of the village was to be had from this seat, and 
that above the roofs of the cottages the gable end 
of my father’s house was visible, and a top win- 
dow, the window of Hannah’s room, in fact. I 
observed, too, that a brass bird-cage hung in the 
window, and I was a little surprised at that, for 
I had never given Hannah credit for any fond- 
ness for birds, and didn’t know that she kept 
one. Mr. Bruff returned in a few moments, and 
I went back to my former seat. We sat and 
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smoked till darkness came on, and then I took 
my leave. The weather had cleared, and it was 
a frosty night ; the stars were twinkling brightly, 
and the smoke from the village rose upward in a 
light ethereal column, The factories below were 
lighted up, their long rows of windows shining 
as brightly as the halls of an enchanted palace ; 
a deep, mysterious humming vibrated in the air 
as if some huge kettle were boiling down below. 
A lonely star was shining over the cottage roofs, 
and yet it was not a star, it was below the hori- 
zon; @ light on the hill beyond—no, it was not 
that either, it was only a candle burning in Han- 
nah’s bedroom window. 

As I watched this light it went out, shone 
again, went out, once more was shown, and 
then finally di When I reached 
home, Hannah opened the door for me. She 
seemed rather flurried in her manner. She in- 
formed me that my father hadn’t felt so well 
after I left, and had gone to bed. I mustn’t go 
up stairs, as he had just gone off to sleep. 

So I seated myself in the parlor. The wine I 
had drunk had made me heavy with sleep, and 
I went off into a sound slumber sitting in my 
father’s angular arm-chair. I roused up once, 
and thought for a moment that I heard footsteps 
in the house, and listened for a while. The 
boards overhead in my father’s room, 
and [ heard something dragged across the floor. 
It was Hannah, no doubt, putting the room tidy. 
Sleep overpowered me again. 

I was aroused by the violent ringing of a bell, 
and started to my feet. It was a bell from one 
of the upper rooms, and I ran swiftly up stairs 
with a quick throb of fear. I heard loud outcries 
from my father’s room, and rushed in. Hannah 
stood by the bedside wailing bitterly. A glance 
at my father’s livid face and half-closed eyes was 
sufficient. He was no more. 

From the moment of my father’s death Han- 
nah’s manner to me changed entirely. She be- 
came deferential and subdued, and asked my au- 
thority for every thing she did. I was the mas- 
ter now, she told me. 

Before I went to bed that night the woman 
who had come to do the last offices for the dead 
brought me a bunch of keys. ‘“‘They were 
clenched up in his fingers,” she told me. The 
strong-box that was in my father’s room I per- 
mitted to remain there; but I locked the room 
and put the key in my pocket. Despite my anx- 
iety to know how his property had been disposed 
of, I was determined to act with due form and 
deliberation. 

Mr. Bruff came next morning with two tall 
beny gentlemen in black dress suits. Mr. Bruff 
informed me that he had a copy of my father’s 
will, under which these gentlemen were appoint- 
ed executors. ‘They were cousins of mine, and 
honest, straightforward men, and I made no ob- 
— to their taking the management of affuirs, 

ing glad indeed to be relieved of all responsi- 
bility. I handed to them my father’s keys, and 
told them what he had said as to the will. They 
found an envelope indorsed ‘* My last Will and 
Testamefit” in my father’s handwriting, and took 
it away with them, not intending to disclose its 
contents till after the funeral. No alteration 
was made in the household, except that Bridget, 
the house-maid, was sent off by Mrs. Hannah, 
her services being no longer required. 

The day of the funeral was cold and snowy, 
and the drive to the distant church-yard dismal 
in the extreme. My uncle was there, the dis- 
senting minister from York, and three more tall 
bony Yorkshire cousins, as well as the two exec- 
utors. The will was read after we came back. 
It bore date about a year previously. All my 
father’s property was left to trustees, the five 
bony men, in trust, to pay an annuity of eight 
hundred pounds for the term of her natural life 
to Hannah Brookbank, the housekeeper, provided 
that should she marry after the testator’s death 
the legacy should be null and void, and merge 
in the residue of the estate. Hannah was to 
have the house, too, for her life, on the same 
conditions. Further, to pay to his son, Richard 
Hargrave, an annuity of one hundred pounds, 
with a proviso that should the said Richard at 
any time sleep for three consecutive nights at 
any place distant more than six miles from Hal- 
ton Cross, or more than seven nights in all dur- 
ing any one year, the annuity should cease and 
determine, and go to increase the annuity of 
Hannah Brookbank. ‘The residue was to accu- 
mulate during the lives of Hannah Brookbank 
and Richard Hargrave, or till the determination 
of both their interests, and was then to be di- 
vided among testator’s next of kin. 

My uncle cried that the will was a most ini- 
quitous one, and that it must be upset; but the 
five bony cousins shook their heads, and said 
‘that law was law, and must be stood by.” 
These five cousins, it may be said, were to re- 
ceive each of them five guineas a year for man- 
aging the estate. They or their descendants 
would be the next of kin also who would finally 
inherit the property, unless I married and had 
children. Thus there was no danger of the pro- 
visions of the will falling into abeyance. Han- 
nah was interested in keeping a watch upon me; 
the trustees were also interested in looking after 
us both. 

To me the situation was extremely cruel. I 
was confined for all my life, it seemed, on a 
wretched pittance, to the dull precincts of this 
most hateful place. True, I could renounce the 
bequest, but what was I to turn to? I was be- 

ond the age at which youths are put to any 
eben I had no means of my own; no 
chance of making a livelihood in any one way. 

Even my uncle, after his first heat was over, 
confessed that he thought I ought to take up my 
annuity and comply with its conditions. There 
was a livelihood for me here; elsewhere I should 
probably starve. So he said as he took leave of 
me, for he was obliged to start at once in order 
to reach home that night. 





The five bony men departed, having drunk five 
gallons of strong ale and emptied five bottles of 
funeral port. They had also consumed a round 
of cold beef and a huge York ham. Each one 
shook hands with me solemnly as he went out. 
‘“*Ye mun abide by’t, Dick,” the first one had 
said as he departed, and the four others 
the same formula. Yes, I must abide by it, there 
was no doubt of that; but what a lot to look 
forward to! 

The lawyer remained behind. He came to me 
as I sat by the fire gloomily brooding over past 
and future, and put his hand cheerily upon my 
shoulder. ‘‘ You mustn’t despond, my dear Sir,” 
he said. ‘It seems hard this disposition of the 
property, but you must remember that elderly 
people are like children in their affection for 
those about them and their A ae. g forgetfulness 
of the absent. Take my advice and keep on 
good terms with Hannah. She is a good creat- 
ure at heart. She will be very glad, she tells 
me, that you shonld remain here at present.” 

It was hard enough to have to listen to this— 
to be told that I might remain on sufferance in a 
house that had been my father’s and that ought 
to have been mine. 

‘*T shall leave here to-night,” I replied, trying 
to assume an indifferent tone. ‘‘I can sleep at 
the inn, and I won’t intrude upon Mrs. Brook- 
bank's griefs.” Saying thus, I went out, slam- 
ming the door heavily behind me, and took my 
way through the village street, intending to have 
a long walk over the moors, that I might be en- 
tirely alone to wrestle with my own thoughts, 
and to try to strike out some way of life that 
should save me from dull, brooding despair. 

I couldn’t help thinking very bitterly of my 
father, who had done me this cruel injury, who 
had so cunningly planned to tie me down to a 
way of life I detested. There was a crafty ma- 
lignity about the disposition of his wealth that 
struck me with astonishment. ‘‘ What an evil 
man he must have been!” I could not help say- 
ing to myself. And yet perhaps in disposition 
he was no different from myself. This lonely 
seclusion had soured his blood. Just such an- 
other morbid, wretched creature should I become 
in this accursed prison-house. 

As I was passing one of the cottages an arm 
stretched itself forth from the door and plucked 
me by the sleeve. I turned and saw that it was 
Sarah, who was beckoning me to come in. 

** Well, lad,” she cried, eagerly, as I stepped 
inside, ‘‘ what's been done with the property ?” 

“*Oh,” I said, bitterly, ‘‘ Hannah gets every 
thing; I only a pitiful hundred a year.” 

“My pws Bat she cried ; ‘‘ the brutes, have 
they treated you like that? And what 'll you do? 
You'll have the law of them—you'll take them to 
York, Master Dick ?” 

** How can I take the law of them? I've no 
money for that, even if it were any good; what's 
more, I mustn’t be away from here more than 
three nights at once.” 

‘* Eh, it’s shameful!” cried Sarah. ‘‘ But nev- 
er mind, — they sha’n’t have it all their 
own way. e'll fettle ’em yet.” 

But what Sarah could do, or how in any pos- 
sible way my enemies were to be fettled, I could 
not conceive. 


II 


It was growing quite dark when I reached— 
my home I was going to say—but I mean the 
house of Hannah Brookbank, I made my way 
up stairs at once to my own room to pack up 
my things. ‘This chamber had been mine from 
childhood, and contained many mementos of 
my early life. A tattered kite, with a great roll 
of twine wound upon a stick; cricket bats and 
stumps; my wooden school-box, battered and 
ink-stained, full of school-books hastily thrust in, 
just as I had left them when I took leave of 
the grammar school. Round about the walls 
hung samples of my youthful essays in drawing 
—heads in chalk, sepia landscapes, stiff and con- 
ventional enough ; besides these, a few pen-and- 
ink caricatures that called a smile into my dol- 
orous face. There was Hannah as she appeared 
when she first came to us; a tall, buxom lass, 
with a pail in her hand and a scrubbing-brush. 
The same—after a little experience of her tem- 
per—with features twisted and demoniac, riding 
on a broomstick to a witch Sabbath on Ingle- 
borough. ‘There was Sarah, too, in the guise of 
a distressed damsel about to be assailed by a sea- 
monster—Hannah again; while Perseus, in like- 
ness of myself, much idealized, was about to 
smite the monster hip and thigh. 

The light was gone entirely now, and a thick 
haze was blotting out the landscape. The steam- 
whistles of the factories boomed heavily through 
the fog, and the clang of bells sounded on my 
ear, and presently the clatter of wooden clogs 
upon the stone causeway. The mill hands were 
coming home from work. 

And yet it struck me that there was a greater 
number of people coming this way than I had 
ever recollected before; and, still more strange, 
I lost the sound of feet as the people reached the 
house: there were footsteps constantly coming 
toward me, but I heard none going away. A 
confused murmur, too, was in the air, a hum of 
multitudinous voices, 

I sprang to the window, and beheld a great 
crowd gathered about the house. As my face 
appeared at the window the smothered hum rose 
into a loud, strident yell, so powerful and confus- 
ing that I shrank back abashed, as if I had felt 
the blast of a tempest in my face. 

What could be the cause of this gathering? I 
had always from a boy been at enmity with these 
factory hands, but it was a mere class prejudice 
that was not likely to have come to such a head 
as this. The cries, shouts, shrill whistles, and 
cat-calls gave place ty degrees to a regular defi- 
nite howl. ‘‘ Bruff, Bruff, Bruff! Hannah, 
Hannah, Hannah!” was shouted from hundreds 
of throats in hoarse, unmistakable accents, 





A momentary feeling of exultation took pos- 
session of me. My wrongs had met with imme- 
diate popular sympathy ; I felt for the instant as 
if I were some favorite of the people. But a lit- 
tle reflection convinced me that I was wrong. 
What mattered it to these people how my father’s 

y was distributed? On the other hand, 
although it would be idle to say that there was 
any high standard of morality among them, yet 
there were certain forms of immorality that 
sometimes aroused popular indignation. It was 
very possible that this populace, ubiquitous and 
full of shrewdness, had detected a relationship 
between Bruff and Hannah that I had not even 


pected, 

Then I heard a voice outside calling to me; it 
was Hannah's; and I opened the door and went 
out to her. She was standing in the passage, 
livid in face, and trembling all over. 

**Oh, what will become of me?” she cried, 
twisting her hands to and fro till the knuckles 
cracked. ‘*WhatshallI do? They are calling 
for me; oh, they will kill me!” 

‘*Get out at the back, and away over the 
fields!” I cried. 

‘They're all round the house; they’ve climb- 
ed over the garden wall—back-door and front; 
they're every where.” 

** Are the doors all locked ?” 

‘* Yes, they’re all fastened; but they'll break 
them in. Oh, speak to them, Mr. Richard; speak 
to them, and tell them it’s not my fault!” 

“You'd better get Mr. Bruff to speak to them,” 
I said, coldly. 

‘*They're worse against him than me. 
they'll kill us both!” 

A tremendous hoot or roar, and a thundering 
noise against the back and front doors, a shower 
of pebbles against the windows. Hannah flung 
herself on her knees, and wrung her hands. 

‘*T’ll speak to them,” I said, after a moment's 
thought, and went up stairs, and opening one of 
the first-floor windows, put my head out and 
shouted, ‘* Halloo!” 

It was not so dark outside as within the house. 
There was a full moon; and though the moon 
itself was not visible, it shed a strange, diffused 
light over the scene. A man who seemed to 
be a ringleader among them held up his hands, 
when he saw my head at the open window, as a 
signal for silence; a silence that was pretty well 
kept by the men, although the voices of the 
women still ran on in a shrill treble. 

‘* What do you want,” I shouted, ‘‘ attacking 
a quiet house like this ?” 

** Are you Master Hargrave ?” said the speak- 


‘Yes, I am.” ° 
** We don’t mean any harm to ye. 
Bruff and the woman Hannah.” 

** Why do you want them ?” 

**' To put ‘em in t’ horse-pond.” 

There was a general chorus of approbation at 
this announcement, 

** Look here,” I cried, as soon as the roar had 
died away. 

** Well, master ?” 

“You may do what you like with the man, but 
you sha’n’t have the woman.” 

The man turned round as if to take the opinion 
of the crowd. ‘The women’s voices were raised 
in loud and shrill dissent. ‘‘ Bring her out!” 
they cried; ‘‘bring her out!” And I heard a 
voice, too, above them all—a determined female 
voice—‘* We'll fettle her.” 

**You hear, master?” said the spokesman. 
**We mun have ’em both.” 

I shook my head, shut the window, and return- 
ed to where Hannah was still kneeling, crying 
and shivering. 

** You hear what they say. What more can I 
do, Hannah ?” 

** Oh, save me, Richard! save me!” she cried. 
“They will kill me!” 

**T don’t think they'll harm you much; they'll 
give you a ducking, and there'll be an end of it.” 

“*Oh, but it isn’t fit for me; it will kill me in- 
deed, Master Richard ;” and she whispered some- 
thing into my ear. 

‘“The deuce!” I said under my breath; 
‘*well, I must do what I can. Where's Bruff ?” 

‘* Hiding in the cellar—the mean scoundrel!” 

“*Is there any body else in the house ?” 

** No one.” 

“ The horse is in the stable—Bruff’s horse and 
trap ?” 

“* Yes, Sir; and the lad’s there too.” 

The stable and coach-house, and a paved yard 
in front, were inclosed by high walls with che- 
vaur-de-frise on the top of them, and wide fold- 
ing-gates opened into the street. A side door 
led from the house into the stable- yard, from 
which there was no exit save by the gates. 
These gates were guarded by the crowd, but they 
had not possessed themselves of the stable-yard, 
which indeed was sufficiently defended by its 
walls and the chevaux-de-frise. 

I walked out into the stable, roused the lad 
who was quietly sleeping in the straw through «ll 
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dog-cart. It was a fine spirited animal—a black 
horse—the property of Mr. Bruff. Too good a 
horse, you would have said, for a small country 
lawyer; but Bruff did a little horse-dealing as 
well as will-making, and always kept a good one. 

I told Hannah to put her cloak and bonnet on, 
and then went to the cellar stairs and called to 
Bruff; but he had hidden himself, and would not 
answer a word. There was no time to be lost, 
as the factory lads had scrambled up to the upper 
windows, had found one unfastened, and were 
dropping in one by one. I drew Hannah into 
the yard where the horse and dog-cart were 
standing, the horse rearing and plunging, and 
half mad with excitement and eagerness. I 
pushed Hannah into the dog-cart, jumped up at 
the other side, seized the reins, and bade the 
boy throw open wide the gates. 

We were greeted with a roar of astonishment 





and defiance from the crowd, and the horse, 
frightened by the unaccustomed sight and sound, 
turned away from the gate, and bade fair to wreck 
the dog-cart against the stable-wall. But I gave 
him a couple of lashes across his flanks that sent 
him madly forward ; the crowd shrank away, and 
involuntarily opened a path for us topass. Some 
one—a woman—made a wild snatch at the horse's 
head, but she fell, and the wheels passed over her. 
In another moment we were speeding along the 
Slapton road. 

I was obliged to trust to the instinct of the 
horse, for I could not see a yard before me, and 
feared every moment that we might dash against 
some obstacle in our wild career, and be left help- 
less on the road, at the mercy of the pursuing 
mob, who were howling fiercely in ourrear. We 
dashed on, however, without accident, and pres- 
ently the cries of the populace sounded faint and 
fainter in the distance. 

I drove on, without saying a word, mile after 
mile, till the lamps of Slapton appeared, twink- 
ling in the distance. 

**You'll go to Bruff’s, I suppose?” I said, 
looking down at my traveling companion. She 
nodded acquiescence, and I said no more to her 
until we stopped at Bruff’s house, a long, low 
building with offices at one end, the entrance to 
which latter was by an outside stair. Hannah 
got out at the door, and I drove the horse into 
the stable-yard. ‘There was no one there to re- 
ceive the horse, and I took it out of the shafts 
and put it into the stable. There was a light in 
the office, and I thought that I had better tell 
Bruff’s clerk to look after the horse. 

Perhaps I ought to have given the alarm about 
the riot to the police at Slapton ; but I thought 
that it was no business of mine. They might 
wreck the house and duck Mr. Bruff as much as 
they pleased ; neither would affect me. I felt 
that I had been robbed and cajoled by the fellow, 
and the thought of his possible misfortunes was 
pleasant to me. 

I had wrapped myself up, as we came along, 
in a great blue cloak that I had found in the dog- 
cart; and as the night was cold, and I had a 
cough upon me, I gathered its folds closely about 
my throat as I went up stairs. An elderly clerk 
in spectacles was sitting in the outer office, busily 

vriting, his nose close to his paper. To my sur- 

j ‘ise, as I entered the door he sprang to his feet, 
ay 1 went to open an inner door that led into an- 
ot...r office. Here he briskly stirred the fire into 
a bleze, lit the gas, placed a chair at the writing- 
table, and held the door of the room while I en- 
tered, “miling a bland, unmeaning smile. Evi- 
dently .he man was purblind, and took me for 
his master. 

At once the impulse seized me to take advan- 
tage of his mistake. I walked into the inner of- 
fice, seated myself at the writing-table. If there 
were any hidden conspiracy to defraud me of my 
father’s property, here was my one chance of de- 
tecting it. Dismissing all scruples of conscience, 
I set resolutely to work to search all the drawers 
and receptacles that were unlocked. All with- 
out result, ‘There were no papers with the name 
of Hargrave on them. Indeed, it was hardly 
likely that Bruff would have left any written ev- 
idence of his guilt, if guilty he were. There was 
this one chance, however. Bruff was not a me- 
thodical man clearly in the matter of letters. 
Evidently he carried them about in his pockets, 
and when his pockets were full, he emptied them 
upon the mantel-shelf; for that was crammed 
with letters creased and soiled and worn at the 
edges, and huddled up into all sorts of folds. 

Rapidly I examined these letters one by one. 
At last I was rewarded: here was a letter in my 
father’s handwriting—a letter dated about a year 
ago, and with reference to a will then preparing. 
But, alas! it contained only instructions in com- 
plete accordance with the will produced at the 
funeral, and it was written in terms so clear and 
vigorous that there could be no doubt that he 
was in full possession of his faculties. ‘‘I de- 
sire,” he said, at the conclusion, “that my son 
should suffer for his neglect and insolence to the 
very end of his days.” 

1 turned away with a groan of weariness and 
disappointment. ‘To complete my confusion, I 
beheld Mr. Bruff there watching me, his face pale 
and menacing. 

‘*What!” he cried; ‘‘I have come back just 
in time to stop thee. Here, Mr. Inspector, come 
in here! here's the ringleader of them all robbing 
my office.” 

To explain Mr. Bruff’s appearance it is neces- 
sary to revert to the scene of the riot at Halton. 
It seemed that after I had driven away, the 
crowd, believing that those of whom they were 
in search had escaped, suddenly dispersed, leav- 
ing one of their number —a woman, who had 
been most active in the riot—lying on the ground 
with a broken leg. ‘ 

The local police, who now ventured to appear, 
had taken possession of this woman, and Mr. 
Bruff had put himself under their protection. 


n t , With a view to the safe custody of the riotous 
this turmoil, and bade him put the horse into the | 


semale, as well as to place Mr. Bruff in safety, a 
vehicle had been driven over to Slapton, contain- 
ing the police inspector, Bruff himself, and the 
woman, who was no other than my old friend 
Sarah, whom I had unwittingly injured by driv- 
ing over her. 

‘*There’s no doubt,” said Mr. Inspector, look- 
ing gravely at me, and shaking his head, ‘‘ that 
it’s @ very suspicious case. You were seen in 
conference with this woman, Sir; the riot seems 
to have been got up in your interests; you take 
advantage of it to get away and ransack Mr. 
Bruff’s office. Really, Sir, if Mr. Bruff insists—” 

**T doinsist!” shouted Mr. Bruff. ‘‘ Take him 
into custody, Mr. Inspector.” 

**You insist!” cried a high-pitched female 
voice, and Hannah appeared in the doorway, pale 
with suppressed passion. ‘‘ You cowardly ras- 
cal! you'd leave me to be torn to pieces. Yes, 
glad enough you'd have been—after insuring my 
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life, you wretch!—and that young hussy down 
stairs! Oh, you villain!” 
Hannah made a desperate dart at her husband 


—for such he was—who clung to the inspector | 


for protection. 

Baffled of her spring, Hannah turfied to me. 
** Ah, Master Dick,” she cried, ‘‘ you’re worth a 
dozen of such scoundrels. I'll right you, though, 
my boy. Here,” she said, drawing a paper from 
her pocket—‘‘here’s the true will your father 
made just before he died, written with his own 
hands, and testified by me and Bridget.” 


Bruff made a snatch at the paper, but I was too | 


quick for him, and already had the document in 
my possession. 

Bruff gnashed his teeth in rage and terror. 
** Well, you fiend,” he cried, addressing Han- 
nah, ‘‘it was you who tempted me to do it; you 
who drew me on to marry you ; you who turned 
the old man’s mind against his son with ycur false 
tales; you who got him to make his will; you 
who brought me over when the young man had 
come back, and his father’s heart had softened to 
him, and set me to watch for his death, that we 
might steal the new will from the box.” 

Here the police inspector put an end to further 
confidences. ‘‘ It seems to me that there’s a pair 
of you,” he cried; ‘‘ but it isn’t my place to list- 
en to you. I sha’n’t take your charge against 
this young gent; but if he asks me to take you 
into custody for purloining his father’s will, I'll 
do it.” 

At this Bruff broke down at once; he threw 
himself on his knees before me, and begged of 
me to forgive him, promising that he would make 
amends in every way; but I refused to listen to 
his prayers, and he was removed in custody. In- 
deed, I knew that if he had been left alone with 
Hannah, there would have been murder done that 
night, 

Then [ made my way with the precious paper 
to the house of Polkhorn, the other lawyer, my 
father's old friend. To him I quickly explained 
the circumstances, and showed the paper Hannah 








had given me. It was a short will, dated on the 
day before Hannah had come to Slapton to fetch 
Mr. Bruff. It revoked all former wills, and left 
all his property unreservedly to me, his son. 
‘*Tt’s as right as ninepence,” said Mr. Polk- 


| horn, grasping me by the hand; ‘‘and even if 


there were any informality in the will—and it’s 
a dangerous practice to make wills without a 
lawyer—but, if it were informal, the revocation 
is complete. It nullifies all former wills; and as 
you’re the heir, you're right, any way.” 

Mr. Bruff was prosecuted and convicted for 
stealing my father's will, the circumstantial evi- 
dence being too strong to break down, although 
we were precluded from calling Hannah, a wife's 
evidence being invalid. It appeared that Mr. 
Bruff and Hannah had obtained complete ascend- 
ency over my father, and had persuaded him to 
make the will that had been propounded after his 
death. The clause which my father had insisted 
upon, making void the bequest in case of Hannah 
marrying after his decease, they had eluded by a 
secret marriage during his life. Mr. Bruff had 
succeeded also in insuring the life of his wife for 
five thousand pounds to secure his interest in her 
annuity. My return and reconciliation with my 
father had upset all their plans, and the making 
of the new will had driven them to desperation. 
My father was too much afraid of his housekeep- 
er to openly defy her, and he had written his will 
with his own hands, and had called Hannah and 
Bridget (the house-maid) to witness his signature, 
without telling her of the real nature of the doc- 
ument. But Hannah had detected his purpose, 
and had determined to defeat it. He had not 
ventured to destroy the old will, but had placed 
the new one above it in the strong-box, and re- 
tained the keys in his own possession. Hannah, 
knowing that he could not live many days, had 
brought Mr. Bruff over to Halton to help her. 
He was to keep watch till my father died. The 
signal of his death was conveyed from Hannah’s 
bedroom window. The brass bird-cage hanging 
in the window by day, and a light burning there 
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MR. BRUFF IMPLORES FOR MERCY. 


at night, were signals that my father was still 
alive. The moment when I had seen the light 
disappear had been the moment of my father’s 
death, which Hannah then concealed from me 
till their arrangements were completed. Thus 
Bruff was let in at the back-door, possessed him- 
self of the keys, opened the strong-box, purloined 
the new will, and handed it over to Hannah to 
burn. Some misgiving or failing of heart had 
led Hannah, instead of destroying it, to keep it 
carefully. 

It was strange that a man so bold and deter- 
mined in his schemes should have been physic- 
ally a coward; but so it was, and that was the 
cause of his undoing. 











CARRIAGE 


TOILETTE. 








Mrs. Bruff’s unexpected visit to her husband’s 
establishment revealed some cause of jealousy, 
which, added to the ill-feeling engendered by 
her husband’s pusillanimity, caused the explosion 
which brought out the truth. 

Mr. Bruff served three years in prison, and 
when released emigrated to America with the 
cause of the conjugal difficulty. Hannah sub- 
sists on a small annuity which I granted her in 
consideration of her past services. She has one 
little boy, who takes a good deal after his father. 

Poor Sarah, who had suffered much for her 
zeal in my behalf, was compensated by a gift of 
a couple of hundred pounds from some unknown 
benefactor. But she has never quite forgiven me 
for putting it out of her power to ‘‘ fettle” Mrs. 
Hannah. 

My five bony cousins were a good deal exer- 
cised in mind at the loss of their yearly five 
guineas. They threatened five several lawsuits ; 
but as they went to Polkhorn to give instruc- 
tions, he managed to talk them into acquies- 
cence. But they have none of them spoken to 
me since. 

As for myself, when I found that I was no 
longer bound to reside at Halton, I lost much of 
my dislike to liye there. I am building a nice 
house on a hill-side, part of my property, and am 
looking out for a being of the other sex who is 
not of a roving disposition. 





CARRIAGE TOILETTE. 


iiIS new and elegant toilette has a skirt of 

felt gray or dust gray faille just clearing the 
ground, ‘The back is plain, while the front is 
covered with lengthwise puffs, edged on the sides 
with a pleated flounce, which forms part of the 
adjacent puffs. The bottom is trimmed with a 
deep flounce, arranged in double box-pleats, and 
set.on with a heading. ‘This flounce extends all 
the way around the skirt, so as to form a sup- 
port for the over dress or long court mahtle of 
bronze velvet. This court mantle is lined with 
gray satin, and fastened back to form a revers 
with the aid of a silver agrafe. Hussar jacket 
of bronze velvet, trimmed with rich felt gray 
passementerie and ornaments to match. ‘The 
sleeves are trimmed with double revers, around 
the middle of which is tied a felt gray ribbon of 
the color of the first skirt. Bronze velvet bon- 
net, with the brim turned up in front and filled 
on the inside with a wreath of leaves and scarlet 
bayberries, which droop over the crimped front 
hair. A long bronze feather falls backward over 
the crown, and is held in place by a bias fold of 
felt gray faille. Bronze velvet muff edged with 
bands of silver-fox fur. 
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Fig. 1.—Licgut anp Dark Gray Gros Grain Bonnet. Fig. 2.—Cormrore or Si:k Gauze aNnp FLOWERS. Fig. 3.—Gros Grain AND VELVET Bonnet. 
Fig. 4.—Gray Feit Bonner. Fig. 5.—Corrrore or Tutte, Rippon, anp FLoweERrs, Fig. 6.—Biack Fe tt Bonnet. 
Fig. 7.—CorrFrcure oF LEAVES AND AN OSTRICH FEATHER. Fig. 8.—Biack Feit Bonner. Fig. 9.—Corrrure or Lace anp GRAPES. 


Fics. 1-9.—LADIES’ WINTER BONNETS AND COIFFURES.—[(Szz Pace 82.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* * * _Seal fur is not likely to go out of fashion soon. 
A velvet sacque edged with chinchilla is very stylish 
now, and velvet is always worn. Black marten (skunk) 
skins are sent to Europe to be deodorized. 

Youre Marzrep Lapy.—Use silk of the same or a 
darker shade in preference to any contrasting color, 
though gray would look well with your sample. 

F. H. M.—Use the close French sacque pattern for 
your Astrakhan sacque, and simply bind it with Titan 
(mohair) braid. 

A Sunsorisre.—Get violet silk for sleeves and tablier 
of your mauve silk, also for alternate flounces. Let 
the basque and lower skirt be of the color of sample. 


Avyoruze Apmirer.—Your suggestions of a side-. 


pleated basque and straight ruffles edged with knife 
pleating are excellent for your alpaca. Use the em- 
press over-skirt pattern, or else have a plain long round 
over-skirt, 

Anniz C,—Seal is the most fashionable of the three 
furs you mention. Mink has lost favor, and otter is 
very little worn. 

Otp Svussontwer.—Use the double-pointed basque 
with pouf skirt and tablier for your light evening silk, 
and trim with shirred ruffles. For the dark we have 
a basque and the pretty empress over-skirt, with knife 
pleatings and puffs for trimming. 

Criarna.—We can not promise patterns of the Turk- 
ish toweling work at the request of subscribers. 

W. H. L.—We know of no other engraving of Toul- 
moache's picture, “ Le Livre Sérieux,” than that pub- 
lished in the Bazar. 

Janvary.—See the explanation given below to 
“Fay” concerning the turning down of the corners of 
cards. 

Mrs. L. M.—The “ Ugly Girl” papers have just been 
issued in book form under their familiar title, and will 
be sent, prepaid, from this office on receipt of $1 25. 

SvussoriseR.—A cuirass basque and an empress over- 
skirt are the best patterns for your cashmere. Trim 
with silk piping and bows. Put side pleating on the 
skirt, and add the shirred ruffles if you like. 

Janz.—Your round face with a high forehead will 
look best in an English walking hat, turned up high on 
each side, and projecting low and close on your brow. 
You should have either felt or velvet. 

An Otp Svunsortser.—Make a deep apron and a 
basque for your velours dress. Trim with bias folds 
and pleatings. Geta set of seal-skin fur for your little 
girl of ten years. 

Lamexca’s Wirr.—You should get a regular furniture 
dealer or upholsterer to cut your lambrequins. We 
do not think you can procure patterns. 

M. E. H.—For a plain morning wrapper get empress 
cloth at 50 cents a yard, and trim with pleatings of the 
same, or else with the ribbon velvets that now sell 
very cheaply. Violet or gray is fashtonable for such 
wrappers. If you wish something still more useful, 
get black alpaca, and trim with bias folds piped with 
blue or scarlet braid. For a very nice wrapper use 
French cashmere. 

Morsy.—If you want a cloak of water-proof cloth, 
have a long loose garment with sleeves and cape like 
the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VI. If you 
want a suit, have a polonaise and walking skirt. Titan 
braid in straight rows is the most suitable trimming. 

Martiz anp Fanny.—Transparent sleeves of plain 
black net or tulle puffed, or else of Spanish lace bead- 
ed, will be pretty with your black silks for evening. 
An apron of black tulle, edged with a fringe of flowers, 
either white or scarlet, or else a lace shawl draped to 
form an apron, would make them more appropriate. 
For the gray silk have long-looped bows and sashes 
lined with cardinal red, and use clusters of poppies 
or geraniums ; or else add cardinal sleeves and tablier, 
with some black lace for trimming. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. VIIL, and you will see 
that pale blue and dark red are used together with 
gray silk. 

Suoo Fry.—For evening dresses read Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. VIIT. White with scarlet trimmings will suit 
your brunette complexion. 

A. Y. C.—We can not give you the information you 
desire in these columns, 

Fay.—Turning down the upper Jeft-hand corner of 
a card signifies merely that a visit has been made; 
turning the upper right-hand corner means a visit of 
congratulation ; the lower left-hand corner signifies a 
parting call; and the lower right-hand, a visit of con- 
dolence. Present the gentleman to the lady when in- 
troducing them, thus, “ Miss Smith, let me introduce 
Mr. Jones ;” or, if you mention the gentleman’s name 
first, accent it so that he is presented. Certainly you 
should bow to a friend whose eye you meet as you are 
going to your seat at table. 

Jane Mazia.—A dress like your sample would look 
well trimmed with woolen fringe. 

Cosmeric.—The “‘ Ugly Girl” papers just published 
by Harper & Brothers will tell you all you want to 
know about your complexion. 

A Constant Reaver.—Use the Pompadour dress for 
your calico-party costume, Have a short skirt (or a 
train if you prefer it) of pale blue cambric, then a 
bunched-up over dress of figured and flowered French 
calico, with a bodice of the latter, trimmed with blue 
puffies lined with pink. Put pink flounces on the blue 
skirt. 

Mama.—We can not make purchases for you, but 
you will find designs and patterns of dresses suitable 
for your step-daughters in this number of the Bazar. 
Polonaises are out of fashion for little girls. They 
wear basques, pleated waists fastened behind, and 
over-skirts, 





———— 


Coryine Warr. Ward the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin eel patierns may be traneferred 
con the Sup ba, with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or — the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


URS Cost, 


For 30 Days. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 


Manufacturer, 719 Broadway, N. Y. 


BENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
pouRKgat, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 








C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


Nos. 502-504 Broadway, 


Offer a Fresh Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN FURS 


Including a Choice Lot of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


AT PRICES FROM $150 ro $200. 
Also a New Lot of 


FUR TRIMMINGS 


A LARGE STOCK OF 


Sable, Mink, and Ermine Furs, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Nos. 502-504 BROADWAY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Sanitary Corset, 


With Skirt Supporter pote 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 

The only Corset constructed 
_ upon ph. mr a 

S and com _ 









agents 


mail, 
‘Address WARNER BROS., 119 W. sist St., N. Y. 


Starr & Mareus 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware, 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 


eens NEW. 


This letter A is a —— of =~ 
n- 








Letter, ‘including Ink, Pads 

‘directions for use, sent postpaid 

ie supplied. Cir- 

J. F. MARSH & CO., 

corner Second and Dock Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY 
Only importer who really retails at wholesale prices. 
777 Broadway, opp. A. T. Stewart’s. is sent 
i 0.D., allowing examination, or prepaid on receipt 
f price. Handsome set of present style Cluster 
Curls, for the back, only $6. All long Hair 
Coronet Braids, $4.50. Elegant Catogan 
Loops, or Quenes, $6. New style Friz Curls, 
$1 per yard. For Switches, enclose stamp for illus- 
trated Price-List. I have yet to learn of a single per- 
son who has not been pleased with goods sent from 
my establishment. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Any 
color or size. Single pair tpaid, on receipt of 
$1 00. A large stock of d Lace Goods. 
.T 















sent free on 


les 0 
YLOR’S BAZAAR, 258 8th Ave., N.Y. 


Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladies, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & Ludlow:s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, 


The Freneh Last and English Channel a 
Specialty. The most Perfect va and Ele- 
gant G made. UTICA, N. Y. 


wet ty FRENCH DESIGNING 








AN S ae DEPOTS: 273 6th 
Ave., New od Fe 4 Street and 806 
Vine’ Street, Phila clphia; n 


Baltimore. Wholesal deta ce sappied 
with Block and Paper Stamps of thi 

uae 2 Silk, Mohair’ L Linen and Cotton praia, Ital nen 
Embroidery Silk, - os mg 


Cc Stam o gy =e ti 
otton, ev 
Send for ced — 


ireular. 


SHOPPING 








Of description for Ladies it} x b 
Mrs. C, oo REER, ist East 44th tans ¥: City. 

for circular containing ies Ly 
Dress-goods samples sent for es _— 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
Png only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
ncipal depot 543 Broadway, New Yo 








MPORTED Embroidered pepe patterns for 
teas and prtorating mec d accessories, 
64 Broadway. OUxX, Importer. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


ne oes apt i! CORNER 4th ST. 
H STO No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN. aise & 22d STS., N. Ws 
UP STAIR aestoees 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


Satisfaction warranted in every case or goods return- 
able. Onl are ~~ te sold in this establishment, 


THE A BEING AWARDED 
TO US aT AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE FAIR. 

PRICE-LIST. 


Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hale, solid, not dyed: 

22 inches, 3 ounces........... GeabPisbanseses cash $38 00 
24 inches, 4 ounces.... 

26 inches, 4 ounces 
28 inches, 4 ounces. 

Curls warranted naturally ony, — not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
r made over in latest 





sent free es e. 
PRIVILE 


hen = erin, goods AS FOR 
EXAMINATION. 
A liberal tod oo rs tbe wholesale trade. 


ene 
Country Purchasers, |.. 


You can Buy all your 
Dresses, House-Robes, 
Overskirts and Basques, Jackets, 
Black & Col’d Silks & Dress Goods, 
Fine Ready-Made Underclothing, 
Bridal Trousseaux, & 


Infants’ Wardrobes, 
and all kinds of DRY GOODS, at LOWEST CITY 
PRICES, by sending for our Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List. Sent free on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. ¥. 











1875. 
Postage Free. 


Now is the ‘time to 
Subscribe 


TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








Harper’s Magazine, 


The Magazine has done good and 
not evil all the days of its life— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper’s Weekly, 


The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The organ of the great world of 
fashion.— Boston Traveller. 














TERMS for 1875. 


Harper's Macazinz, One Year... . $4 00 
Hanper’s Weexty, One Year.... 4 00 
Haxzper’s Bazan, One Year.... 400 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

Harper's Macazuve, Harren’s Weexty, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Frve Sus- 
sontpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies 
Sor $20 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid by the 


Publishers. the 
BLT, fir 
o 


GAME Price-List Free. 
Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
LA DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

Is GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 











UNION ADAMS & C0, 


Are selling at low prices 


Hosiery, Gloves, 
Underwear, &c. 


913 BROADWAY, 


Between 20th and 21st Streets. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Frr any Fievne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The followi ing Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..............+++ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
pa a = (for child from 6 months to 4 ‘ 





ae Slip, Night 7 Wax Petticoa, and Shirt).. “ 
LADY'S WATTEAU Piidérdinsade<s ‘ 
Tastee CLOAK (for girl from 
S06. BB FOOTE OIG)... oo cece. cctsccasoccccccess ad 
a sons DRESSING - GOWN 
AND oo RO ees See ” 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkiug ascseie. ad 
Tol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ e 4 
LADY’S LINGERIE rein ig Sacque, Corset 
ore = 5 onled oe ht Dress, Yoke 4 
LaDy ‘$3 POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 
se VICTO a Me AILOR SUIT (for boy 
4 to 12 ye Sid) cdi AAR EGs p00 bas 9.0.0 “4 
GENTLEMAN’ LINGERIE (French Yoke 
— See Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- e 
MIGHLAND. erty from 2to5 years wld) * 
FULL DRESS TO) LETTE (Le Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Serbs, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt) “ 


Vol. V1. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, ne fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron 5 oe Poe from 2 to 13 7 eee ¢ 

LADIES SSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
pI 8. er Serre - 

DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WERT 6. chp nccactenstcics ose os sa 

ENGLISH-WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 

=. POLONAISE ay ated SUIT, with 

asque Back and Square Front............. bad 

TIGHT FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... se 

DOLMAN DEML-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 

heir os PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and i 

TIGHT. FITTING ~  pepedane RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..............-++- “ 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Back panes with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walkin Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and, Suspender Pantaloons 
(for 44 from 8 to 15 years sa 


old) 
ea SH B. eee LONG OV. ER-SKIRT, and 
ALKING SKIRT + 


$8 66 & 8B SF & 


a 
we 


SUIT 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Traine Skirt. dnaneeseneamsanneesenss at 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with ——- Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. - 
VALOIS DEMI- POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).................. = 
lea with Long Apron and Demi- : 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 18 years old)... “ 
PLAIN a UE, LONG APRON with SC ARF 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “et 
ROUND APRON, AND ; 


PPER 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND Dit: TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Bac “ 
ENGLISH nae OVER: ae WITH 
KETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... « 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Lewy | Apron - -Front 
poun at mi-Trained Skirt........... « 
REASTED WALKING JACKET, 
i —. Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... ‘ 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT......... ES ee * a 
Vol, VIIT. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BA Sy LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKI - 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK. with Long Walk- : 


z 








aine: irt 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
onal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
years old) m 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
UIDE to AUTHORSHIP - Instructs in all 
kinds of literary work, and all business connected 
therewith. Useful to professionals, invaluable to inex- 
rienced writers desiring to get into print. Also ed- 
ning, Renn cent co 

Mas. 5 its, of 

ESSE HANEY & 





yrights, value and disposal of 
ksellers or by mail. 
CO,, 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 























FERN BROTHERS 


Have now open a magnificent assortment of 
Hamburg Edgings and Insertions, 
Nainsook Edgings & Insertions, 























Swiss Edgings & Insertions, 
Their own direct importations, comprising all width 
desi and qualities, at even THAN THEI 
LA EAR’S WELL-KNOWN LOW PRICES, 


Edgings from 6 cents a yard upward. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION, 
2” Ladies, when receiving samples, will please ex- 
amine the quality of material and work, as they will be 
found MUCH SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY TO 
WHAT ARE GENERALLY OFFERED, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVE. & TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
EHRICHS’ 287 & 289 EIGHTH 
j AVENUE, N.Y. 
Don’t forget the name and address. Mee 
Com want any thing in MILLINERY, FANCY 
GOODS, FURS, LADIES’ and INFANTS’ 
WEAR, DRY GOODS, &c., write for Fall Catalogue, 
mailed free. 


Have just received an Invoice of POINT LACE EM- 
BROIDERY BRAID, 6c. yard; 50c. piece. 


THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 


D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


“Tt should be in the hand of every 
American Boy and Girl.” 


Politios fur Young: Americans, 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF, 
Author of 
“The Communistic Societies of the United States," 
‘* Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand- 
wich Islands,” “‘ California: for Health, 
Pleasure, and Residence,” &c. 

















Cloth, $1 25. 


12mo, 


Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff, in his charming book just 
published, and which, let us say incidentally, ought 
to be in the hand of every American boy (and girl, 
too). * * * —Baltimore Gazette. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and other, 
as applied to our American system.—N. Y. Herald, 

“ Politics for Young Americans” is a book based 
upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried 
out in its contents. The book, though intended for 
the young, will by no means find its usefulness con- 
fined to that sphere. The elementary knowledge of 
this volume, therefore, will prove of general value. 
We commend it to universal reading and study.— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Mr. Nordhoff's “head is level,” and we do wish 
most earnestly that some of our pompous legislators 
would read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the chap- 
ters, presented in simple and familiar language, touch- 
ing “labor and capital” and ‘‘commerce and bank- 
ing.”—Daily News, Petersburg, Va. 


Extract from a Letter by the Hon. Davin A. Wetts, 
late U. 8. Commissioner of Revenue: 

You have called your book “ Politics for Young Amer- 
icans.” Ihave read it most carefully, and I think the 
word “ young” inthe title ought to bedropped; forthere 
is no American, however familiar he may be with our 
public polity, but must experience both pleasure and 
profit in examining such a complete, clear, and at the 
same time trathful exhibit of the nature, functions, 
and, what is now even more important, the “limita- 
tions” of our government—the principles upon which 
it has been based and the motive powers which pro- 
pel it. 

I truly believe that if some agency could be de- 
vised whereby every man, woman, and child (over ten 
or twelve years of age) in our country could be per- 
suaded or compelled to read your book, that it would 
be productive of more good, and do more to perpetu- 
ate our free institutions and maintain a high standard 
of political and private morality than all the preach- 
ing, legislating, and convention ‘resolving " that will 
be done within the next five years. 

I am aware that this is a pretty strong advisement, 
but if I knew how to make one stronger I would 
write it. 

Iam yours very truly, 


DAVID A. WELLS. 
Norwics, Conn., Nov. 21, 1874. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gw” Harrer & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $1 25. 

: AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 


to $10 00 per day. Two entirel 
as arg KGarese H. B. WHIT. 








POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 





HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORIES 


OF THE 


United 


States. 





A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, By DAVID B. SCOTT. With 


Maps and Engravings. 12mo, $1 50. 


A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By DAVID B. 
SCOTT. With Maps and Engravings. 12mo, $1 00. 





The attention of Teachers and School-Officers is invited to a few of the lead- 
ing features of the above-named popular Text-Books : 


1st. The style is attractive. 


They are written in clear, simple, but 


effective language, giving a concise statement of ‘he principal events, omitting 


all useless and wearisome details. 


Prof. Davip B. Scott, the author, has long 


been known as one of the most successful teachers of history in New York City, 
and is also the author of several valuable treatises on historical subjects. 


2d. They are unsurpassed in mechanical execution. They 
are amply furnished with reliable maps, and illustrated with numerous and 


accurate engravings. 


3d. They bring our National History down to the Geneva 


Conference. 


4th. Hach important period is followed by interesting and 


instructive General Reflections. 


In these are outlined, in the form of 


generalizations, the habits, industries, and character of the people, the growth 
of the country, and the causes and.effects of the most prominent events in its 


history. 


sth. These books are sold at a moderate price. In ihis respect 
they will bear comparison with any School Histories in the market. 





They have been introduced into many Public Schools, Seminaries, and Acad- 
emies, and their use has been attended with most satisfactory results. 
They have also been warmly commended by the leading Educators of the 


country. 


Supplies for first introduction will be furnished at a liberal discount. 
Specimen copies for examination will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of haif retail 


price. 


Send for circulars containing Specimen Pages, Testimonials, &c. 
G@® Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
Teacher or School-Officer, on application. 





PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, FrANnKLIn Square, New York. 





Novelties in Laces, 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 


LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS, &c., &. 
H.W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, 3 doors from 5th Ave. Hotel. 











J 2.2. 2.9.9.2 2 2 2 2 
NTED,—teneta’s 

. anted to 
sell, by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every household, 
viz.: A new and popular Drorionary or 
Reuieious Ksow.eper, by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. The only authorized edi- 
tion of the late Dr. Lrvisesrone’s Last 
Journais. The great CroLorap1a or Brp- 
LIOAL, THEOLOGIOAL, AND EcoLestasTicaL 
Lirerature, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents 
and those that mean business are requested 
to address, for further particulars, AVERY 
BILL, care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
ia eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
One of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weexvy, and Harper’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrenr & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





TWO MILLION 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


DOLLARS 


Will be distributed in 20,000 Cash Gifts at the Fifth 
and Last Gift Concert in aid of the 


Public Library of Ky., 
FEBRUARY 27, 1875. 


Positively No Postponement. 


A DRAWING ON 27rn, OR 


1" MONEY REFUNDED. 
POSITIVELY LAST CHANCE. 
POSITIVELY LAST CONCERT. 
Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, $5. 
Apply to THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent, 


WISVILLE, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 609 Broapway, N. Y. 


NO DIFFICULTY 
nor inconvenience in cur- 
ing rupture by the ELAS- 
TIC TRUSS COMPANY, 
No. 683 Broadway, New 
York City, retaining her- 
nia under every change of 
position or severest strain 
of the body. 28 Branch 


offices. Trusses sent by 
Circulars free on application. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and png Sree; A Happy Circle Gal- 
op—Strauss; Le Fille de Madam Angot—Waltz; With 
Steam, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let’s be Gay, Waltzes—J. 
Strauss; Regatta Veneziana—F. Liszt; La Bella Lou- 
ise, Quickstep—Rublee ; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
Strauss; Who is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie 


Dear—Abt. 
on high-priced Music, when 








mail. 





Why throw away mon 
you can select from our —— of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
= through any Newsdealer. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Tuammp Avenveg, New York. 


THE “INDISPENSABLE” 
SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Elevator. 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train. Ladies pronounce it 
splendid. Highest pa awarded by the 
American Institute, 1873 & 74. It is the de> 
est and best. Price 35c. to any address. Agents 
wanted. Send stamp. Address 

INDISPENSABLE, 89 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$52 $20 Bs. ldreee 














at home. Terms free. Address 
iunson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
US OF EW BOOKS 


/ NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuartes Norpsorr. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 0 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Perse 5. with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. m 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. yg: 
Ismart, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samus. W. 
Baxee, Pasua MA,FRSFRGS. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full - page Lilus- 
trations by Zweoxzr and Duxanp. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 

IV. 

GLADSTONE’'S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. the Right Hon. W. 
E. Grapstong, M.P. To which are added: A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Patie Souarr, D. D. 
from his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” S8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 


Vv. 
THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Tol- 
let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
VL 
CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. 8vo, Paper, 15 cents. 


VIL 
WOLF’S WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits 
of Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Jo- 
serpu Wor. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 
Wuymarrr. With Descriptive Letter-Press by Dan- 
1£L Grravp Exi07, F.L.S., F.Z.8. 4to, Cloth, $4 00. 
VIL. 
THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuagizs 
Norpusorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


x. 

GAIL HAMILTON'S NURSERY NOONINGS. 
Nursery Noonings. By Gar Hamrtron, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Twelve 
Miles from a Lemon,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XI. 

TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, 
King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By the 
Rev. Witttam M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 


XII. 

THE DOUGLASS SERIES OF CHRISTIAN 
GREEK AND LATIN WRITERS. LATIN 
HYMNS, with English Notes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
—THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF EUSE- 
BIUS. The First Book and Selections. With 
English Notes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Other volumes 
of thia Series will shortly be issued. 

XIII. 

HOPPIN’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
Andrew Hall Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Mason Horrrn, Professor in Yale 
College. With a Portrait and lllustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. xv 


BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Leonarp Baoconx. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


FARJEON'S Jessie Trim. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Moruey. 8vo, Pa 
per, 50 cents. 


Mrs. EILOART’S The Love that Lived. 


8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FARJEON'S The King of No-Land. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. 
VILLE Fenn. 


Illustrations. 


By Grorez Man- 
8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, True to Her Trust. By Miss 
Dora Havers. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the Author of “ Joseph the 
Jew.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mrs. OIMPHANT’S Squire Arden. 8yo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Doone. Svyo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

SALEM. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 
R. Castieron. 12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 


oar” Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ce Harren’s Catatogus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franky Square, N. Y. 


T a week and expenses to all. Articles 

6 oO () new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C. 

M. Lixtneton & Buro., N. Y. or Chicago. 

q © 9m PER DAY. One Agent writes, “Have 

$10 & 25 sold $133 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 
. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 

490 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





‘erms free. 
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FACETIZ. 

A opasser fellow says 
that he always looks un- 
der the Pine nl head for 
the news of the weak. 


——_s- 
LITTLE JOHNNY'S 
* COMPOSITIONS. 


THE DONKY. 


This joker belon to 
the genious ass, and it has 
two species, the he and the 
she. It is a beest of bur- 
den, but I shud think its 
ears was enoughf with out 
any thing onto its back. 
It is a kind of horse, but 
littler, and not so nice, tho 
donkies, I expect, is pretty 
to their selfs, like womens, 
but womens can’t bra, they 
scoles. I like to here a 
donky bra, and a fiddle is 
good too, but give me a 

and orgin. 

There was a ole feller use 
to come here wich had a 
orgin with a donky to draw 
it on a cart, for he was too 
ole to carry it on his stam- 
mach. He had been 
his live savin money to by 
the donky, and wen he got 
one he was as proud as a 
luce afire, and wouldent 
8 to the men wich car- 

ed their orgins on their 
stummachs. Once the ole 
man he was sick, and the 
other fellere they clubd to 
gather and hired the donky 
for a week, and spiled him. 
So wen the ole man got 
well and begun to play the 
orgin the donky begun to 
bra, like the fellers had tot 
him. Then the ole man let 
go the crank and said to 
the donky who’s a turnin 
you? But wen the ole 
man begun agin the donky 


uncle Ned he said cause it 
was big fun to cetch ’em 
in your hat, but wen they 


was cot Was nO use, 

Then my sister she skipt 

~_ 7 / the other riddles, and said 
Yj rae she mus butten her boot. 

LEY / But flys is first tad- 

Yi ip 


Cc ’ 
die on one side like water 
jugs. They bust the crisa- 
is and comes out like out 
of a ban box, and it aint 
no wonder they looks brite 
and fine for before they has 
time to git oy they die 
of ole age. Bishep Batler 
he says the butter fly a 
bustin out of crisalis shose 
that men has immortle 
soles, but my father he 
says wot is shode by their 
dyin right a way after? 
aybe a man mus be a 
bishep to reson by an olo- 


gy. 

Mother says if I put salt 
on a butter fly’s tale I can 
cetch ’em, but she can’t 
fool me with a ole joke like 
that, for the of it is 
they dont havé no tails, 
but br cap birds, and that 
is all I no about the bread 
and butter fly. 








THE FLAMINGO, 


This is a bird, ol but its 
legs wich is like stilts, and 
its neck wich is more like 
a rope. The cro is black, 
and larks is brown, and pea 
cocks is ol the collers of 
the rain bo, but the flamin- 
go is a red feller like a 
rose, but a violets bloo, if 
you love me as I love you, 
no kanife can cut our love 
into. Wen a flamingo 
stands up to have a look 
over the country it isa site 
worth goin a long way 








n agin too, and the 
ole man stopt and said 
how many tunes was the 





to see, but you needenf. 
Flamingose eats eels wich 
it catches by wadin in the 


donky set for, wich only Cotorep Servant (to Brown, who has come down for a week's enjoyment). ‘Be you Mr. Brown?” water, cos wen a eel sees a 
moved his ears and waited Brown (who has been shivering in the cold for the past hour). “* Y-y-yes.” [ flamingose legs a movin 
for the orgin. The nex Servant. ‘ Well, den, massa sent me down to show you de nearest cut to de house. He’d a come hisself, on'y he’s laid up wid a Fever, and his little baby’s jes gettin’ toards it in the water it 


time wen the donky did it ober de Small-Pox.” 

the ole man said could the 

donky play Nelly Gra, but 

wen the jokes was all out you never see such a furyous ole man. He 
wopt the donky offel, but no use, Well, that night Mister Briley, the 
bucher, heard music a je by and a playin like mad in a field, and he 
thot it was fairies, and drest hissef and went out to see wat they was up 
to, but it was the ole man had cut the donky’s head of and stuck it on a 
hedge, and was standin of a turnin the orgin as fass as he coud make it 
hum, for spite. Wen Mister Briley he see wat was up he creeped be- 
hind the hedge, and put his hands to his mouth, so, and braed friteful ! 
The ole feller dropt his orgin and cut away like he had bit hissef with a 
dog, and was never see agin by no body, and serve him rite. 

ff ‘ou was ast can a donky tok, you wud say no, and then the Sunday 
Seoohl teacher woud say you wicked little boy, they was one tokt to 
Balim, you must git seventeen chapters by heart. 

Once in Spain they was ever 80 many donkies bein drove to market 
along a narro path in the bottom of a vally, with each donkies head tide 
to an other's tail, but a land slide slid down of the mountin and berried 
em, A my | time after that a geogolist wich was a digging in them 

arts foun their bones, and follered up the line til he dug ‘em all out. 

hen he wrote a account of a fossle animil wich was a half a mile long, 
and had more legs than a centipee. Wen Mister Cuvier heard about it 
he ‘went and look, and then made a picter of the animil like it was wen 
it was a live, and sech a looking picter no boddy ever see. The heads 
bothered Mister Cuvier, but he said it waseut science for a animil to 
have so many heads, and he left ’em all out of the picter but one. 


THE LION. 

A lion met a Liger and said I am the king of beace, but the tiger he 
said wot good did that do him wen they was lots of animils could lick 
him like smoke, one of wich was the tiger. Then the king said he 
woudent persu the subjeck, and the subjeck said that was cos he das- 
sent. But mother says it was notty to sass the king. 

The lion has a mane jus like my sister, but the she one is more like 
Billy. They is said to rore like dissant thunder, but I spose that is cos 
wen one hears ’em one tries to make it dissant by runnin. If I was to 


“Ny 









looks up and says to itsef 

ao long as this —_“ don’t 

8 on me Ime safe 
enouf, for it cant never kno wot is goin on down Bien about its feets, and 
if it did wot cudeitdo? But pretty soon it sees the flamingose head a 
coming thru the water, and then it says now here is a feller wich is realy 
dangerice, and then the eel he tries to git a way by dodgin between the 
flamingose legs, but wen he is lifted out by the middle and fines out the 
legs and the head pelongs to the same bird he is the most astonish eel 
ie oe — out of a 7 9 

mce to the menagerie a fi go was a standin like they do, a slee 

with its head under its wing on one leg and the other lez dubbled 7 
tite like the handle of Missy’s sun shade, with the knee a stickin wa 
out behine. There was a wicked boy see it, and sneeked up to it wile tt 
was 4 sleep, and slipt a kee ring over its knee and went a Tittle way of, 
and said shew, shew! Then the flamingo it tuke its head out of its 
wing, and lookt at the boy meg boled, like it said I aint a frade of you, 
cos ag come a step nearer Ile put down my other leg and be of. But 
wen the boy throde his hat and the flamingo tride to do it there was 
never such a floppin, and a tumblin a bout, and a squollin ! 

A other time a man wich had heen admirin this flamingo went away 
and come back, and was # lookin a bout eyery were on the ground, a 
ol the wile the flamingo stood stock stil with tts head stuck strait up in 
the air as high as ever it cude reach, and a lookin at fhe man very digni- 
ty, like it said you seem to think I stole some thing of yourn, Ile have 

‘ou a rested for der. So the man went aud foun the keper and said 

f you fine a wokkin stick it is mine and Ile give you half adollar. Then 
the keper said were did the man think he lost it, and the man said some 
were near were that flamingo is. Then the keper he said oh, and tuke 
the man in a house, and shode him a box with flamingo nted on it, 
and it had a hundred wokkin sticks in it, and the keper tole the man to 
pick out hisn, but it wassent there. Then the keper he said then you 
must have loss it to-day, wy diddent you say so at first, and going to the 
flamingo he puld the mans wokkin stick out of its neck, and said that 
bird will jes choke hissef some day at that bisness! 


Ma 
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meet a lion in the woods I wud go up to him and cut of his head, and SENTIMENT AND ACTION. USEFUL INFORMATION ABOUT THE CHRISTENING OF GIRLS. 


that wud! make him rore like thunder if any thing woud. Some lions is 
big enugh to take a ox by. the back and shake it like you wud a rat. 

here was a lion on a rock, and a mule come along belo with a pack 
saddle on, wich is like a saw horse. The lion was near sited and dident 
see the pack saddle, and reecht dow” .rom the rock to nip the mule, but 
got the saddle fass in its jaws, and the mule got a way. hen the lion was in awfle pain, and went to a village, 
and wakled along threw the atreet til it foun a man a sawin wood, and went up to him, and winkt its eye like 
it said wot woud he give for a first rate saw horse? But the man seen by the girth that it was a pack saddle 
and went a way with out makin a offer. Some fokes says the lion looks like a man, but Ide like to kno wot 
man, for I never see 

THE BREAD AND BUTTER FLY. 

This inseck is mocely call only the butter fly, cause the other is too long to use regler, but Sundays we say 
the hole thing. Billy he says butter fly aint it at all, but it’s flutter by; but Billy is ways a sayin somethin 
wich he thinks is clever but whic I calls rot. 

Once me and uncle Ned and my sister was in the garden, and they was a butter fly, and my sister she thot 
she was cunnin, and said wy was it like girls, meanin they likes flowers, or is pretty, or some such bosh; but 
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THE MORNING BATH. 
Younc America. “I won't wake mother. I’ll ran my own wash this morning.” 


She threw herself on the bed in an agony of tears. But the bed being A girl called Jane will most likely come to no good. On the contrary, 
provided with one of Thingummy’s Patent Spring Mattresses, the young lady She will probably marry above her, and cut her family. Never christen 
was bounced, metaphorically, higher than a i 


se * al ealted! Georgina will waltz well, but have no discrimination 
A girl called Elizabeth will slliahtip atu hee’ Eicnds maoch trouble wails ake ie testing? oe aS 
7 PoE called Canetti boon natnat cxsty hair, but large feet. When she reaches her fifty-second year 
Ca Called Ase aaie come trouble than she is worth, but very nice. We would be glad to corres ; 
with afew. Annie number may apply. a 
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NEGLECTED. 
| “ se been waiting here for ever so long, and no one won't speak to me, ’cause Ise had the Whooping-Cough !”* 








